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I INTRODUCTION 



1.1 Thie Worlcing Gi^yp was.set up by the Inter-University Council for Higher Education Overseas 
(lUC) in May 1975 with the following term%>f reference:- - » 

• (a) To consider the capapity and willingness of British universities 4 polytechnics toxcLtribute 
in various ways to the solution of problems of develop 

') (i) ' thp education, training and ^ademic refreshment in Britaki of StU 

(ii) ""^the release of staff for service abroad for short or long periods; / v 

(iii) the study of development problems. ; ^' 

(b) To examine the factors affecting this contributioniand tjie wa^s and means by which it might 
Income more effective in tlje changed circumstancb^of Britain and the world. 

(c) To make recommendations^. 



incb^o 

r 



1.2 The establisKjiPi^nt of "the Working Group came about as*a result of the changing climate, in Britsdh 
and in developing bountries ovgrse^, which the 'various activities of the British universities and 
polytechnics in supp|)rt of overseas development are being carried on. The desirability of undertaking such a 
re-examinatipn was particularly higl^^hted at an fmportant conference of British universities and interested 
organisatipns convened by the Overseas Spaiee Committee of the University of Reading in July 1974. 
Discussions both ^uriilg and after thaf cMference brought out clearly theMact that some anxiety over a 

-.possible ruction 'ry the capability of, 'British universities and polytechnics to contributed^ overseas 
'development in the present -changing circumstances was felt by the universities and R^ytechnics 
themselves, by' the relevant British Government departments and by many organisations 'concerned with 
encouraging the application of British higher education resources in the interests of the developing 
■ countries. . • * , * 

1.3 It appeared to be the genjral wish of all concerned that the lUC, as probably the most centrally 
situated of the several bodies in tduch with both the Government 'and the universities and polytechnics in this 
broad field of activity; Should take responsibility jor creating and servicing an independent working group 
which could look at/ the varioli# aspects of the question and produce a report which might include 
recommendations directed to any of the bodies concerned. In order to command confidence both in 4ts 
capacity and its objectivity, the Working Group felt thatvit had to establish from the outset not only its 
independpnce^from the lUC and other interested bodies but that all its members would serve in a personal 
ahdjgpt a representative capacity. Moreover it was agreed that.serving staff of Government departments and 
of o^er bodies concerned should, while participating in the deliberations of the Working.Gfdup, make their 
contipbUtions as observers rather than members. The list of members and,6bservers is i©t but in Appendix 1. 

1 .4 The members of the Working Group, apart from our independent Chairman', ^e all academics aad' 
our recommendations, as a Working Group, are solely the responsibility of those mfembers Of the Group as 
iiidividuals. Although the official observers have been, most helpful throughout o^lr discussions, they are in 
^Mvay responsible for the structure or contents of the report and no agreement either on their part or on the 
pfCrt of their various eniplpying bodies to the recommendations of the Working Group should be inferred 
from their participation in our work. * * ^ 

1.5r At our first meeting we felt it essential to canvass the views of individijal i^titutions of higher 
education in Britain. The Chairman therefore wrote to idl British universities iand polytechnics (see letter at 
Appendix II) in June 1975 seeking the benefit of th^ir views on our task generally and on various particular 
questions which seemed to be implicit in it. Replies were received from 72 institutions, together with a 
further 25 contributions from individuals and other organisations concerned. These have prove^l invaluable 
to us in identifying more precisely the issues which the universities and polytechnids- themselves consider to 
be particularly important. ^ \ 



4.6tv With regard to the work oftBri'tish unmra^ and other institutions <^ higher 

educatioiit we took into account ' , \i ° ' [ 

(a\ their own self-generated ac^tiea in ielchih^ and rese^h in — or b^d upon — the UK; 

(b) theircontribittions tp the provision of staffing and other support and co-operative services for 
^ corresponding instrttitions^i^^^^ countries and the establishment of i^cademic links 

with them; >" // ' - , ' > * *; 

(c) their role as resource ceii^ of expert knowledge and skill able? and willing to be drawn upon 
by outride bodies including governments, international agencies and foundations anxious to 
help in the solution of development problems. ^ • - 

The structure of pur report separates .what we identify as the three' main and somewhat distinct 
ing^dients of our task. Part' I — Policies — examineis the general situation and the underlying policy 
problems; Part II — Operations — deals with the different ways jh. which British Uhiversiti^ and 
Ipolytechnics contribute effectively, to developing coun^ problems, while Part III — Organisation — 
considers the main organisational issues, particularly those affecting the work of thd British Council and the 
^ Inter-University Council, which we felt needed attention. V v ^ > 
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PARTI — POUCIES 



THE CURRENT PjQIiCY liSSUES. 



2.1 Throughout 'their existence British universities and, more recently, the poiyteehnids other 
British institutions of higher education, have atquired and cultivated a variety of international ipterests. The 

. movement of university^vel staff and students between countries has estabUshed intenilftonal bonds 
through shared obJectives\id experiences which are largely independent of inter^govemmental iWationships 
with Iheir periQ(}ic^p.ertyrbations. Scholarship, including that which fonns the basis of sophisticated 
s<?ientific, technological, professional and managerial techniques, is universal; and British scholarly 
institutions have always been — and still remain — deeply involved ift the process 6f widening the 
international dhnensions of scholarship and its essential concomitant, higher eduction and training on an 

•international basis. Being, with other European countries, a pionper in tWs field, continuing from the 
Middle Ages the earlief s^olarship of the Qassical, Oriental ^d Arab woilds', imd having -until recently 
been a^yaHly influential imperial power, Britian has, even to-day , a central anfl highly respected position in 
the world of ihternatioiAl Ifearriing. Thisjjosition is perhaps particularly firmly established in those 
developing countries of the worid which use English as their primary language both of higher education and 
of international communication. , / s ^ ' . 

2.2 Until about twenty-five years ag©, the relatively siiwdl amount of financial resources necessary to 
enable existing British universities and British schplit^ effectively to pursue, in its various "^^cts, a 
reasohable international dimension in their work was riot difficult to find from one source or another, mostiy 

^private. In more recent ydars, however^the scale of activity throughout the world in higher education and 
schola^Hip has grown enormously; and ever-increasing proportions of national income in most countries, 
and particularly in Britain, have been concentrated in goVenrniisnt hands: This, together with political 
changes, has not only brought governments deeply into the financing and planning of national higher 
education and tiie pursuit of scholarship; but has also involved them in tKe international dimensions of this 
work. The record of the Government and of the universities in Britain in the last twenty-five years in all these 
fields is a creditable one. * . 

2.3 No\y. however. Government policies in tiiis area are changing. Much of the direct Government 
support for international cooperation at university level with the dcvcl^^ financed from the Aid 
Prograinme and the Government appears to be defining its policies in relation to the use of jud money in a 
way whicK \yould> at leiast, limit the resources it will make available to finance siich co-operation; We are 
apprehensive that th^se changes, coming at a time of straitened national resources, mi^ -r even 

^unintentionally — have adverse consequences upon the capacity, atfad hence the willingness, of British 
OuniYprsitief and polytechnics to contribute to overseas development and weaken the bonds which now unite 
them wth sister institiitions overseas, especiidly in the de^ v - 



2.4 The staff resources which thie universities the^lves have freely contiibuteid to this end in the "past 
win, we feel sure, continue to be forthcoming to the extent that finance.pcnnits. Non-governmental money, 
and th^t of international agencies, will also, we believe, continue^ tor some degree, to make their present 
valuable contribution; but these Seem unlikely to expand '^ufficicntfy to compensate for: any significant 
decline in tiie British gpvernipcntal contribution. Jhe governments of some rich^ but stiU developing 
^puntriesJ (sometim^esreferred to as' thecoil rich countries ^ QRCs) may, for a time, fee ready to buy, as 
tr^ket commodity, Sfe increased amount of the services they wish to secure from Brifisih institutions *ol 
higher education, but grow^Jt in these areas is not a wholly satisfactory substitute for continued involvement 
elsewhere. («ee P^id Educational Servicer (PES) 3.16 ^ 3.18). . y ; / 
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♦ 2.S'A We iw)^ ^at ;each partner in the cooperative process of conducting, through, we use of 
BritSE^^V^Q^u^ staff and other resources, mutually valuable relattond^pfT^iSNlhe 

dl^relopid^VwtfM^ in sustaining^these activities. We bdkTe ffiJObodi British 

IveqMto and the Go^erimieilt need to take « cdtsdoiis decision whether to allow thes^siehitionships to 
or wbttl^ to take .concerted action to qpitabi them hi the Cite of the chpoi^ national and 
bitenj^tkMial cUmate. We hop^ th^ will do the hitter. 

\ 'V . .• • ■• ' ^ ' • - ■ ; '-'vn: ■ "i ' 

2.6 In the succeefling paragraphs we expand a little on these current difficulties under three headings — 
^^ (ii those arising from clianging governmental positions;at home, 
. (") those arising from changes occuring in the universities and polj^ech^ 

. (iii) those relating 4o the position of international bodies, aid agencies and foundations. : 

4- ■ ■ ' ■ ■ 

- ■ . ■ . ■ . • ■ . ' 

The Cbmging Positfon of the.Britbh Govenimra . . , \ ' 

%7 The liiiiversitjes of the free worid, and to a lesser extent the'. pol3rtechnics, h^ive — and 
unquestionably must be allowed to retain — a substantial measure of autonomy over their bwii activities. Yet 
they are all predominantiy dependent on their own govemiients forHhe provision pf almost^idl money they 
need to cany put their activities. Governments, thoughoiit the world, appear ready to providje this money tp 
^the best of their ability on the basis of a clear understanding that institutional autonomy should be coupled 
at aU times with a conscious concern to serve agreed national need;. . 

2.8 In the UK, public money in support of their operational expenditure comes to the universities apd 
•polytechnics in two broad streams; the main stream emanates ^om the Education Departments (or iocal 
education authorities) for their general^educatibnal purposes, which are always only ven^loosely defined. In 
the 1975/6 financial year, for exarriple, recurrent grant to universities in Britain, together with loial 
authoritiesV net recurrent expenditure on polytechnics in England and Wl^cs, amounted to some £660m. 
The universities receive their share by means of block crants issiied on tiie advice of the Universfty Grants 
Committee (UGC) which lays down broad academic and student number planning targets onl^. The 
deteriorating economic climate and recent changes in Britisli educational pridritife, have brought hard times 
to universities and polytechnics. New developments of every, sort in British/^rttfersities are difficult to 
achieve; staff /student ratios are worsening and doubts Jiff being expressed hi ij^ny quarters about the 
feasibility of continuing the contribution tiiat British universities and others nowl^ke in providingt staffing, 
consultancy and other help to overseas institutions in developing countries and In undertaking work in 
co-operation with them. ' , ^ - ^ 



2.9 The other UK streaiDj)f public fupds — probably under 10 per cent of ^e wWole — conies from 
other departaiental votes or through functional agencies created by Govemmenr>pth the object of pursuing 
various specific Government-approved objects, wmeofwhich require for theu* s^chi^ement the harnessing 
of British university resources of skilf and knowledge. These agencies include the vai^ous research councils, 

» with which we are not here concerned. In th^ area with which we are concernqdr^at of the developing 
/ Country relationships of British universities and poMechnics, the principajf departments cohcemed are tile 
FpreigA and Commonwealtii Office (FCO) and th(^Mmistry of Overseas Development (ODM) with tiieir* 
. associated bodies. FCO support, mainly chMnelJM tftouglkthe British Council (BQ, has been reduced by 
< cuts in (he Information Vote.' ODM policy is, over time, to reduce the area of direct support for university 
posts "overseas although it condpues to fund other forms of university-based technical co-operation where 
/ apprc^riate to its aid objectives. The Department of Trade is interested irf the overseas work of British - 
^' universities in relatiori^tp the export benefits which may result from it^but dow^ot directiy contribute funds 
' to sustaiiD such activities. ; * ; ^ : 

2. 10 The ODM directiy commissions specific work from British universities and their staff in the field of 
oversea* development thrbugh research, technical co-operation and special courses, and currentiy provides " 



supplementary financial support under the Batish Expatriates Supplementatioa Scheme (BESS)* for some 
"650 selected British staff serving as staff members of overseas universities in developing countries. In 
addition it finances the three principal British n6n-gpvcrnn)ental bodies concerned, the British Council — 
joimly with the FCO — the Commonwealth Scholarship Commission (CSC) who^e secretariat is provided by 
the ^Association of Comhion^^ealth Universities (ACU), and the Inter*University Council for yigher 
Education Overseas dUC). These bodies are all legally independent, bu^^ this iij^iependence is inevitably 
constrained by the nped, if they are to retain their present financia:l support, to operate within a policy and, 
financial framewonk laid down by the Government. /Notes on the comparative objects and sWucture of the ' 
lUC and the British Council in relation to overseas development are given in Appendix HI - * " ' 

2.11* These constraints operate differently i'n the case of each organisation. In one case (the CSC) the 
ODM lays down specifically the number '^nd type of scholarships and fellowships tenable at British ^ 
universities which can l$e awarded, but the* nature of the scheme (which flows directly from Commonwealth 
Education Conferences and is statutory) is wider than the objectives of the Government's current aickpoiicy 
(it includes. at' FCQ CTcpense, awards tb old Gommonweitlth countries). ODM's priorities as to recipient 
countries and disciplines are regarded But not strictly insisted upon. It is a scheme ov merit awards for 
• graduates of high ability Who are expected to make a significant contribution to life inj^rieir own country on 
ptiirn from study abroad. ' ' / ' 



2.42 In thp other cases (BC and lUC^Urrent ^id policy criteria are to a large extent insisted upon. These 
have changed significantly in the last year or two aAd now, as set out in the Government-White Paper 'More 
help for the Poorest' (Cmd. 6270), involve concentration of ODM financed activities on the poorest sections 
of the poorest developing countries. There is a desire to move away*from support for universities in relatively 
rich developing countries and to some extent from universities generally (2.19 — 2.20). There is also . 
increased selectivity in such support for 'developmental' subject areas (5.6 — . 5.B).' | 

,2.13 This movement of aid policy bears heavily on the work of the TUC, the British university managed 
body in this field/^whose sole ot>jectives (see Appendix III) relate to the provisiop of assistance to higher 
education overseas and hence to the organisation, and partial support^ of i'nter-universityflco-operatioh of one 
form or another between the British university system and that in specific developing countries. These are 
mainly former dependent territories in which the higher education structure v^as largely created through a 
partnership between the British Government and universities, through the lUC m its e4wy days. Virtually all 
the lUC's funds (about £2.3 million in 1976/7) come from ODM. These have not, so Ar, been r&uced but 
"policy changes are gjj^ing rise to increasing ODM resistance to expenditure in certain countries and of certain 
types. . , 

■ ■ ■ r ■ ■ ^ " . " ^ ■ ^ . . . • ' 

• 2.14 For example ^DM is increasingly reluctant, in the richer developing countries like Malaysia and 
Singapore, to agree to lUC continuing to provide its present Uvel oj^marginal financial anS organisatibnal 
support to inter-ilhiversity co-operative activities which are both desire<( ,by^the overseas institutions — with 
the full^blessing of their governments — and are witl^in the capacity and willingness of British universities^ to 
provide even in their present straitened circumstanps. Similar difficulties arise in relation to lUC assistance ^ 
to any of its associated overseas universities in th4 cultural or humanities subject are^s\5.6'— 5.8). 

2.15 The British Council has a wide range of functions including the development of closer ciitural 
relations between the UK and other coiihtries. Many of these do not involve the use of British university 
resources, or only do so to a minor extent and thus fall outside our remit — eg the immensely valuable work 
of the British Council in supporting the teaching of English as* a second or foreign langii'age. We see no 
reason to involve ourselves i;i considering either this specialist area of British Council activities or that In the 

". ' - ■ ^' " 

Note J . ■ -r* . ^ , 

Scheme uijder \yhich the Ministry of Overseas Development, in agreement with the overseas government 
concerned, provides for British expatriate'st aff hi certain ppsts in developing countries additiona} benefits 
over and above those available under the local "SSns and cc^nditions of service applicable to the post. The 
benefits under the Scheme may inchide salary supplementation, appointmerif^ant, gratuity, medi|al 
expenses, holi ^ay^ sit passages and children's education allowances. ' . ' 

'■ ■ ■ ■' ■■■ ■ ■ ^ . . 5 ■ ■ . ; ^ . , - • . /V . . • , 



ffeldLof educational technology taken over when the Centre for Educational Development Overseas (CEDO) 
was amalgamated with the Briiish Council in 1974. 

2,16 For ovetall activities the British Council has a substantial budget (some £62 million in 1976/7) 
and a world-wide network of staff (about 4.300). Agency expenditure, both for ODM and United f^iatlons, 
accounts for about 38% of its totaj budget. Its 'core budget* (ie its basic running costs rather than its agency 
expenditure) in r975/6. amounted to nearly £30m of which £15. 5m was provided by the FCO and £l^:3m by 
the ODM. Total ODM expenditure through the -British Council in 1975/6.was $ome £30m. Agency services 
aits like lUC's activities, affected by current changes in aid policies, but the availability to the British 
Council of a separate income related to its cultural co-operation roleenableS some activities in support of the 
work of developnig country Universities, whereyer situated.Tto continue in any subject notAvithsta'nding 
chahging aid policies. It;cip^s hot, however, permit thest activities to grow so as to compensate for any 
reductions in agency services brought about by new aid-pbl?qies. " • 

. 2.17 Of overall ODM, lUQ,- British Council and CSC e;cpendrture on the various service? Wovided by 
British institutions of higher education in supporf of overseas development, only a small propc^iyfl (niain\y 
derived from student tuition fees paid by these bpdies) accrues as general income to the BritismpS'titutions 

'concerned in relief of theirown considerable Jclomestic expenditure upon them'(^g on thQS^riescll^ademic. 

- staff (nvolved and general university overheads). Only in the^ES context is thA-e muwi chance oT^tern^l 
income of tfiis sort being generated by British insitutibhs. Conversely British univerynes and polytechrtics do 
riot themselves now^ake any budgetary — a» opposed Jto other — contriButions t6 the work of the lUC or 
BC.<4.19). _ 

, Jff ^ . ■ . . • 

;*2.18 For Nigeria. a promising new arrangement for providing lUC sercvices to its expanding, university 
.System is being Worked.out by ODjVi and the JVigerian Government. Under this ^ome services lyeing provided 
by the lUC are likely to be expanded in. response to increased Nigerian requirements •t)ased'on their own 
assessment of development priorities, but the'adoitional costs will predominantly be met fay Nigeria. We 
would hope to see more such abd^ngemems being inade In appropriate situations ekewhere for ^ similar 
sharing of marginal costs t>etweeo t^. British ai^\Oi^^ governments concerned. We cannot 'however 
expect mali^ developing countries to able. to take overall such cofsts, nor would it be fair to ask them to do 
1M>, except perhaps in. some of the oH«rich cduiitric^ 

2.19 In 1968 •the Government's belief -'was expressed^to th"e TUC the then- Minister of Overseas 
Development, Mr Prentice, that the promotion of higher education overseas and^^inter-university 
co-operation with developing countries". . forms pne- of the ntosl important of. all the strands in our. 
overseas aid. It is one which 1 hope we shall be able to extend, bringing ingertuity and innovation to bear as 
well as deploying' the long experience hi British universities in helping' deydop university institutions of 
varying kirtds in many parts of the world^We hope that the spiVit of this statement stands, even in to-day's 
changed circunistanccs. * ' 



2.20 We^note however that in 1975 Mr Prentice, in the Hoiise of Commons debate on the present 
Government's aid policy Said, as an illustration of tlie ODN^'s.changing d^^^ priorities, that *In education we 
want to .see a shift frorn helping universities to hejping with vocational training and other aspects of 
education which are closer to the grass-root^' (Hansard 7th. November J975 Column 783). The White Paper 
(Cmd. 6270) was rather more encouraging when it was said that *We. shall 4herefore continue K) support 
.educa.tion at all levels and especially in. thd least developed countries. They too need access to universities and 
polytechnics* (Cmd. 6270 Chap V para H).! Other Government spokesmen have continued to reaffirm the 
Government^ concern for the maintenance of healthy inter-university level co'-ope;;ation in teaching and 
research between British institutions and' those iri developing countries.* ' 

See. for example, the House of Lx)rds. Debate on Univtersi'tijjs, initiated by Lord Fulton on 31 Maffeh 1976 
wh^ere Lord Donaldson of Kingsbridge said (Hansard Column: 1091) The noble Lord. Lord Fulton'.^Vas very 
/eloquent and convincing on his discussion of the rdalidfftaQ|ji(j^ the universities and the developing 

world .. . .* He expressed the hope- that we should not lose tt^.v^lue of the relationships we already have , 
becaXise of charfges in tKe future. J heartily agree with that; Tutel^e . and dependence must give way to 
co-operation l^tween equals and thi^is not the easiest of trahsi^iohs tb,make\ 

■■■ ■* - ' ■ ■ " ■ ..6" " ■ ' ". . / ' ■ ■ ; ■ ■■'O-;.- ' 



2.21 Some \iniversitx-<|evelqf)ine*nts overseas haver we Icnow, encountered justified criticism or led to 
. disappointment. Wie would wish, however, to affirm, without in any way suggesting that the ways in which 
universities operate, particularly in developing countries, should not*e constantly open to discussion and 
change, that we regard good universities (a term wiiich can cover a wide varij^x of institutions' and of leveis 
and types of worl£4n developing countries) as of great long- term significance, both as l>eneflcial forces and 
suppliers. of .essential liigh level manpower withitf tliehr own communities^ and as affording an essential 
chanpef of construclive International contact. 

: (2.22 We lyelieve tliat In tlbe field of hiternational rebtions generailj^ insufficient i^ud tends h> be paid 
r bj governments to-daj tb the \^ue and effectiveness throughout society of direct contacts l>etween groups of 

l^ple sharing common interests in scholarly and professional activities wliich are conducted entirely outside 

the inter-goyemmental structure of relationships. v. 

. 2.23 Inter-university relationships t)y no nfieaps represent the whole of such a non-governmental qetwork 
but they do provide the principal institutional focus of it. They have the additional advantage "of directly and 
indirectly benefiting university student bodies concerned within which are almost certainly to be found a 
l^yge proportion of future national leaders. Such international contacts usually need frbm governments both 
.^AMdwill and qninor marginal help, but otherwise govemikients should sit well baclt and allow them to he 
developed and^organU^ as far as possible by/thbse concerned. The goodwill and the financisil assistance 
from the governments cqtncemed are nevertheleto vital and we hope, that the British. Government will. 

. continue both, at least at prt^sent levels. : 1 

, ■ ' . ■ .' ^ \ ' - rv/-- ^ 

\ Changing Attitudes of Universities and Polyteplmicr ' " / 

2.24 Many influential university and polyteichnic voices suggest that a much greater part than hitherfp.Sf . 
the c6st of providing services of k\\ kinds in support ' of joverseas development should in iutiire be mcLt fr^jjn 
the Aid Programme or other outside funds as opposed to the institution's general Uicome; or that; as a 
matter of internal university priorities, the international dimension of their work should be reduced or 

; • dropped altogether unless financed at full economic cost from non-university sources, 

2.25 Similarly there are those in universities and elsewhere who regard it as wrong for British university 
staff to be asked by various agencies- to make their academic ^pertise freely available, without any 
significant fee being paifi to them, for a variety of overseas developmeift purposes. International agencies 
and foundations are usually more generpus to the experts and consultants they recruit to work, even for short 
periods, on fheir projects. ' 

2.26 Others claim that both the desire and the.willingness of British staff to involve themselves, whether 
in British ot in overseas institutions of higher education in developing country problems is in a state of 
natural and inevitable decline. .They point to the deteriorating quality of life in some respects undoubtedly 
toeing experienced by expatriate staff wh6 undertake Jong stay assignments in some overseas developing 
countries; and to t|ie greater career risks .involved for such British staff to<day than their pTedecesson 
experienced some years ago. jpinally, there is a declining stock ol^staff members in British universities who 
have had e^riier working experience in developing countries and are' happy for that reason to take such 
opportunities ^come their way for serving these countries again in a new capacity. 

2.27 Members of the Working Group have encountered all the views and have no doubt that current 
financial stringencies in Britain and high levels of personal taxation are substantially reinjorcing them. 

2.28 Whillje we do not wish, as a WprUlig jGroqp;j^ be regarded as endorsfang thesie ittltudes, we must 
recogidse that ahey do result in Brit^h unltyierslitfcii^ It Increasingly difficult to 
negotiilte the various Internal, hurdles whkh haWltf be cleared before key staff can be nuide avalUtile for 
assignnifnts In developing cotihlrii(M( wUch Idvo^ Wf do not believe, 
Jiowfyei^ that these attitudes are too dttpnmp^^^ overcome to a hurge eitent by good and 
'tfidughtfut management of the various processea j||rolv«d^y all cpoeeiiied In them. We arcrcanfldent that« 
given a treasonable basis for doing so, both British ^ll^^r^^ stai^ will make as great a response to 
overseas needs as b called for. from them. * * ^ 

■ ..: : ■ ..'14 . y 
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International Agencies and Foundations f - v 

'2.29 Many British university departments, and many more -academic staff, have been supported 
financially anfl otherwise in various activities they have undertaken in relation to the developing world by UN ^ 
specialised agencies (UN Development Programme. UNESCO, FAO, VVorld Health Organisation and 
others) and other international bodies suc)i as the World Bank. OECD and EEC; and by overall British and 
overseas foundations (Leverhulme Tfust.. Carnegie Corporation. Ford, Rockefeller and- Nuffield 
. Foundations and others). One of the most interesting new international developments is the, establishment, 
in Tokyo^ of the United Nations University. It operates essentially through a worldwide network of advanced 
study institutes devoted to research, postgraduate training and disseminartron of knowledge, drawing largely 
on the work of existing university institutions in the process. 

2.30 These international co-operative activities, and the general stimulus' Which they impart to British 
university activities in tjhis field, have been — and continue to^be — of outstanding importance to British 
uiTiversities: just as the existence of significant numbers of appropriately experienced. and available staff in 
British universities upon whom to draw as staff jnembers and consultants of study groups has been of great 

•import^ce to the agencies and foundations concerned. 

2.31 VVe cannot, in this report, try to describe or evaluate thisvlarge area of iniporfant activity in detail ' 
and must; therefore, content ourselves with a few general observations — , ' ' * 

(a) If British universities show signs of becoming less effective as resource centres in this 
field- for any reason, the inter^t of international agencies and foundations-in entering 
into a partnership with them to pursue c^mon objectives in reUti^pffto the developing 
world will be bound So decline. Conversely, if the uiliversitie!^ c^n keep up their . 
effectiveness in this field, these outside bodie^^jeem l;kely \o remain eager to use their 
services for research and consultancy assignments.^ ? " ^ \^ 

• ' (b) International agencies anc}_ foundations ^re. lo an even greater extent than bilateral 
. ^ . . agencies, inclined to be highly selective in their areas of interest whether selectivity is 
' ^ ' >. expresscfd in subject leuns^^:^ geo^aphical re^^ion or by type of activity. They also tend 
, ^ V;. ' ^tg/provide; s^ by^ithdrawal. The particular strength of 

...^ fcnrndationsr is that they t:an usually^mpve into the innovatory field more rapidly and 
experimentally than gbverrirtients or, international agencies. " 

(c) rhe international bodies referred to in 2.29 show considei^le^vfiriatipn in emphasis, 
both in respect of the projects .and programmes they support and in their regional 
coverage. The current 'priorities of inter-governmental bodies, tend however, to be 
similar to those of individual donor governments in their emphasis on rural 
development, poverty, hunger, and the development of natural resources. The facf t|iat 
institution building In higher educatioo no lor?ger carries the priority it did does not 
worry us. but we fear that the necessary continuing but non-specific support for existing 
university institutions in developing countries is being neglected to an extent which may 

. jeopardise their usefulness to outside h()dies wishing to use them as a local base for their 

programme activities in specific areas., 

\' , * ' 

(d) ' We believe that in general all internatlonalliodies interested in problems of development 

would be ready to make greater use of British university .departments and staff if their 
capacity remains unimpaired and if improved organisational arrangetnents for 
establishing and monitoring the necessary contacts and links cbuld J»e Initiated. 
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ra ASSESSMENT OF CONTINUING NEEDS 



3.1 .We now turn to examine rather more closely the continuing need for British institutions of higher 
education and research to maintain or enlarge their capacity to contribute to the understanding and solution - 
of world deveiopn\enfproblem^ by research, teaching and other activities, whether these contributions are 
made within British institutions or through assistance to overseas institutions. This seemslto us t^rbe a 
necessary preliminary to any- definitive consideration, whether by governments, by universities and 
polytechnics themselves, by international agencies or many others, of their attitude towarjds tbe provision of 
support; including financial support, for activities designed to meet such continuing needs as can be 
projpberly established. It is right td be^in with some reference to^he direct' contributions by British universities 
in the past, e^ecially^in- the past 3Q years. - ' 

■-;<.'•««'*■. . ' . ■ ' < ' ' ' / • 

The Past ' . ' • ' . / '■■ • ■ ^tf 

3.2 Few of the-subjects or problems studied in universities cannot be said to influence, in some way or 
other, development in abroad sense. Before 1946, work had been going on in British institutions* for many 
decades — albeit on a smalf scale by present standards — in d rtUmber of fields whidh wjere ^directly feleVint 
to poorer countries and to development problems. Tropical' medicine, tropical agriculture, botany, foriistry, 
entomology, mycology, engineering, mining, professional training in law and commerce are immediate 
•applied examples, as well as work in poli4icil economy and other social sciences jand historical, linguistic.and 
cultural studies. A small but significant number of university scholars and administrators made personal 
con tributions with the support of their universities to the study of the developing world and to formulation jpf 
British policy, particularly by the Colonial Office. A significant proportion of university .students came from 

. overseas, including many^vho are now leaders in independent cofin^es, and most of the senior members of* 
: the British ciyily foreign'and colonial services were educated in British universities. • 

3.3 The organised collective involvement ot British uuiversities in the problems of wdrld d|evelopment, 
and the adoption by the British government otpolidies of aid to independent countries, for economic ,aQd 
social development are post-war phenomena. After the war the Cononial dffi<?e embarked on a. policy of 
development of universities and other institutions of higher ^uoation and research, in virtualtv all the^theh 
dependencies. In 1946, at the invitation of the Colonial Office, the Bgtish universities brougKt into beijfig the 
Intcr-University Council for Higher Education Overseas' (lUC) as their organisation to.foSter this 
advancement of higher education and to co-ordinate Brijjsh 'help to the universitieis in the . former 
dependencies. The development of institutions in these tenitbTies has been rapijd. Where after the war there 
wjere two universities and one University collegf , there are now some 40 universities. It is a considerable feat, 
demanding great efforts from all concerned, to establish a new university as an active, living institution, 
setting* itself high standards and able to adapt its original ideas and patterns in response to changing 
perceptions of need in its^own cduntry. The British universities made'outstanding contributions to these 
developments. Part of the contribution was paid for officially; but much was given free^ in the interests of 
*the idea of a university*. TWe role of the British universjtics ahd[ the Inter-University Council has been 
described by a Jamaican scholar and administrator as 'partnership in scholarship*: . \ \ . 

The Council with its distinguished membership of scholars did something new in higher education., 
^ Grants were dispensed on its advice, and staff recruited. It helped wilh.plannin:g long-term 
development of institutions and of curricula. That was only a part pf th^ story. A well intentioned 
stranger could have done that much. The CJouncil became muchr more than an agency. It bwame a 
means df conununication between universities, between schol'ars.* At first the flow was heavily from' 
Britain. Soon however-it became a two-way process, invigorating td the older universities, creative 
for the new ones; a process of communication conducted not in gMer to. control, not in order to 
exercise authority nor to a$sert dominance, but to achieve under^nding. A university search.* (Sir 
PhS/ip 3herlock, Vice-Chancellor of tjie University of the Wctet Indies 1963 - 69, in 'Overseas 
UniversitiesVNo. 17, April 1971). , ^ . ■ . 



ment, in association with ODM, in the administration of educational aid projecULin 
of more recent origin and grew with the emergence of bilateral aid programm^in 



3.4 I ti other parts 6f the world, in couhtries whichrtlhve been longer independent!, aui important part in 
serving the needs of educational institutions at all level^, and in maintaining ^ood re atioiis with them, has 
been played in the past 40 years by the British Council, with the support of British a:adeinics. The British 
Council now operates in most parts of the world, including many of the former depjndejicies. Its involve- 

developing countries'is 
thejpostrqolonial era. 



3.5 The direct institutional links between British and overseas, universities im olve"The provision of' 
British university staff for various types, and periods of service overseas and the reception in Britain of 
overseas university staff and students f gr periods of study or training. Outside these ac adeniic links, many of 
those who.are now members of the academic and administrative staffs "^of British imiversities worked 
developing countries throughout much qf their earlier careers, often in posts Vith diriect practical 
responsibility for work pn development policies and programmes. (The same is true c f many of the present 
staffs of ^chools, government departments and agencies, international organisations and commercial 
concerns jiealing with overseas affairs). 

^•6 . Jl| general, the past 30 years — especialiy the ^960s — gave exceptional opjportunities for present 
member$! 0f British universities to work in devrfbping countries and to gain practical experience of 
deveiopmbnt problems, not only irw former British dependencies but also in other cduntries of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America. The movements of many countries to independence, the efforts ofi governments to design 
and implc ment deliberate policies of economic arid social development, the establishment of new institutidns 
and the availability* of resources all combined to create demands for highly educatea people. Many of these 
demands were met by the employment* of expatriates, financed by 'bilateral, ^r multilateral . aid, by 
foundations or by the goverjiments of the countries concerned. 
' ' ^ , - ^ ^^ .^ . . . ^, .. ■ _^ .... 

, In the same period, the^apid expansion of British universities enabled tlhem to supplement the 
experience of ^theif existing sti^ff By, absorbing many people who had previously woilked overseas — some in 
government service in one or two countries, others jn a series of varied relatively ihort appointments^ 

3.8 In these past conditions, few special arrangements seemed necessary to ensure that^ some of the' 
j)ermanent staff olf British universities were directly acquainted with some developing countries, in addition 
Ito the flow to universities of overseas visitors and overseas students. But these conditions h^ve changed. The 
demand from overseas for expatriates in relatively^ fomz -appoimmepjy in government service has inevitably 
declined 6r taken different forms. British bilateral.aid priorities affe moving away,, as we have seen, from 
overseas i^niversities, after the initial establishment of those which it helpe^ to found. The ramd expansion of 
British universities has ceased. 



The Continuing Need 

3.9* From the British national stgindpoint, there are many benefits, both^direct and indirect, which can 
arise from the participation in constructive and collaborative^ International activities, ih research, teaching 
and consultancy by British universities and polytechnics and their staff. These benefits arise because the 
greater the high level contact in a university or scholarly environment between' overseas students and staff ^ 
and, their counterparts in Britain, the more likely it is that throughout the lives of those concerned both 
broad human understanding oNnternational issues affecting both countries and, at the other end of the 
spectrum, the possibilities of enhanced international trade, will permanently result. The past is eloquent in 
examples of such benefits. They aJtcrue independently of inter-governmental relations, which can vary 
greatly from time to time, arid belonjf to the vita^ubstructure of inteFnational human understanding and 
commerce on which so much of world stability de^lpds. Nowhere, as Lord Ashby has recently remfaided us* 
b this substructurcttiore likely jto be needed,^ as we approach the 2l8t Century, than In the jrelatlonshlps built 



*Lord Ashby of Brandon, Fawley I^oundatioh Lecture 'A Second Look at Doom', Universjty of Southampt 
9th December 1975. 
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up between industrial nations sutph as Britaid and those of the developfaig world wherein so maqy of the 
essential raw matariab ne^jftd by advanced societies are to be found. Lprd Ashby was in no doubt that 
British ttniverklties and polytechnics had a mfipx and continuing part to play in establishing and devdoping 
further ttfese relationships. We too regard it as a British national need that thfy should be positively 
encouraged to do so. • ' 

3.10 In carrying forward our consideration of the continuing need fpr the relevant capacity and skills of 
British univgicsities and polytechnics to be applied to problems of overseas development, we have now to 
distinguish broadly between the need as seen \ ^ ^ 

(i) by outside bodies (British and international agencies and departments, including ODM 
and overseas governments)^ which seek directly to secure the services^ of 'British 
universities, etc; 

(ii) by university institutions in developing countries; ' 

* (iii) by the British universities, etc themselves and by their staff members. 

3.11 The needs, as seen by outside bodies (under 3. 10 (i) above) arise naturally from the functions for 
which those bodies are resporisbile and from their policies at any given time: They include those identified 
needs' which' come forwaprd from overseas governments and others as specific requests for help through 
services of various kinds from British universities which the overseas authorities would like to be financed in 
whole or in part-^rom British or multilateral aid. It also indudes the needs- of international organisations.^ 
refift-red to in 2.30. We see no evidence of any decline in this area^of expressed need frort overseas, aUhough;,'''^ 

.':,the detailed nature and composition of the requeJsts received is blearly and rightly' changing as time goes on. 
We ^ve, however, already noted that recent changes in emphasis of British aid policies may result in some 
fedudtioii In the overall ODM response to some such requests. To the extent that his happens ginefally the 
outside demands upon British universities from aid agencit^ will decline. These outside agencies will 
however still want many services from Britisl? ugjiversities, e.g. in. providing training, research, consultancies 
ar)^ experts. v , ' , r , . 

3. n * It seems clear therefore that tbe needs of aid agencies for British university setyJces will decline only 
to pie extent that their policies continue to move away from supj^rting the saine level of services as hitherto 
finDm British universilies. This movement might well however be compensated for by>impA>ved access by 
Internationfil bodies to those services which they still need and which British institutions can 'Aiake available 
(see 2.31 (d)) — and by the seizing of opportunities in new markets overseas. The aggregate needs of the . 
developing countries themselves — and of their own scholarly institutions will however reiliabi high, but 
: with a continually changing composition, for many years ahead. 

3.13 ' The overseas universities' own needs, and their requests for various British university services form 
' part of the overall developing countries' qpeds referred to in 3.12. The aggregate need will, we have 
suggested, remain high and may even grow with the inevitable expansion of higher education in many richer 
developing countries, although its composition or emphasis will no doubt continually change. Particular 
university needs are often riiet — and^ will, we hope and expect, continue to be met — ■ by the direct 
commissioning of British universfty research, consultative and other services by ODM itself. For this to 
happeJi, however, the overseas government would normally need to endorse a locally initiated request and 
pass it to the UK Government. This is a processwbich In itself may be uncertain if tl^ request is one 
necessarily originating from an overseas ^stitutirtfof higher education and research which must compete- 
with government departments in the country concerned for a limited aid budget available from'ODM. This 
.type of overseas university request may thuS fluctuate with overseas government attitudes. Most overseas 
university requests wiir however — and indeed should — continue to flow directly from the overseas 
university to the lUC, CSC or British Council, or to individual British institutions without having to pass 
through government channels. Whatever the source of finance, requests for the services of staff of^British 
universities for long-term service in overseas university pos^ are unlikely to be met on the same ^cale as in 
the past except perhdps in a few countries, e.g. Nigeria; biit we look towards . the further development and 
possibly the expansion of the Various other forms of co-operation (See Part Iir ^ ^ \ 



Procedural Needs * 

''^t;]^4; Inler-ujtiiversity co-operative activities between British and developing country institutions, of value 
.to botb conimunlties, are best initiated by direct discussions between the relevant scholars and followed 
through essentially as a Joint effort^ Such activities need delicate nurturbig and where identification, 
programming and the provision of any outside finance is required, intermediary functions are best handled 
by people who are specially skiUed and experienced in the administration of this particular form of 
international activity. The skill lies mainly in ensuring that a full measure of participation, both academic 
and financial, by both the university institutions concerned is built in and acheived, so as both to avoid any 
damagi-ng accusations of academic patronage and help to secure the maximum amount of mutual academic 
benefit wiifhout which such collaboration collapses. This requires direct contact with both parties and a 
willingness to move into the background as soon as possible. - 

3.15 - To flourish, such collaborative activities usually need some outside financial lubrication. This 
process must, however, be subordinate to the design and maintenance of the collaboration itself and should 
not be the controlling factor, as it so often teo^s to be if the required administrative pfrocesse^^volve too 
many different agencies, departments or individuals." Once the jiecessaiy framework has-been established, 
responsibility in this field must be delegated armthose given such responsibility must be trusted right up to 
the point where the> have demonstrated that thiTftrust was misplaced. 

■ c . ' •■ ' - ^ ■ •■ 

Paid Educational Services (PES) V ^ ' ' 

3.16 Reference has already been made to the fact that there h^ls recently emerged a -jsubstantially new 
fofrm of overseas need for British university afid ppTytechnic se.rvices. It arises frbm the newly rich countries 
(from oil and other-^w materwl sales) of the developing'world'^hose governraw^s; as a major decision of 
policy, have deterrmnedffupon' a* rapid growth in higher education for theinijiationals "both at home aqd 
overseas, e.g. in Britain. The governments concerned have the means to, pay ttite full economic cost for the 
educational service^ theyTeqviire. We fully endorse the tnany important national reasons why Britain, whose 
capacity and qual^y in the liigher education field is so highly respected in such countries^ should seek to 
involve Itself in this ^vork» 4t njust be recognised, however, that "ithis activity is usually commercially 
competitive and any contracts made often require performance guarantees which British universities often 
find it difficult to give. They cannot,.for example, be expected to lend staff br admit overseas students to 
order or to graduate those they agr^e to admit. Moreover, PES need to be very sensitively managed in cases 

. where the academic services of British universitils to other universities are to hk offered in association with 
bids forconstruation, equipment,yecruitment and training contracts entered into by others. Ideally the aim 
should be for academic collaboration between British and overseas univereities to exist alongside and 
reinforce separate contractual relationships between the latter and British firms and institutions of various 
sorts. TJiis is not easy to achieve and requires above all a deepj^nderstanding of universities and the special 
ways in which ^hey operate. We do not Relieve that this ideal has yet been achieved. 

3.17 Many/ such contract opportunities^are being successfully pursued through non-official channels 
including private consultancies and British universities and polytechnics acting individually. Official support 
for such effor)[s is clearly tlesirable and is being. provided. HM Govefriment, we ui)derstart<r, has given the 
British Council the central role of organising the response, on'the academic side, to opportunities which may 
bring commercial benefit to Britain's ecOtiomy%as wey as developmental b^efit to the overseas country. At 
the same*tinitf, the lUC ancj the Technical Education and Training Organisation for Overseas Counties 
(TETOC) pursue wherever possible such opportunities as come their way. Alt||qugh the highjer education 

. systems of some other developed countries, eg, the IJ[SA, have been longer accustomed to entrepreneurial 
activity overseas, on a commiercial or semi-commercial basis, the development of BTritainV capacity to 
•participate in, satisfying needs of this kind has l)een so far relatively encouraging. A considerable and 
increasing number of universities and polytechnics are now engaged in a variety of collabotativ't projects, 
coveritig a wide range of disciplines, in Africa, the Middle East and Venezuela. The British Council's role in 

. providing an intelligence and communications network is clearly vital. * * - . 

3.18' The Department of Trade, HM Government generally and individual Bnlti^hVinstitutions^'are" 
naturally much concerned to expand this ppt^htially valuable export trade. We fujly enclbnje this objective, 

^ 12 ■ ^z. 



and would o^y kdd an expressidia of hdp^that^e pstitutions concerned sliould not be iinnpted becaiise of 
financial rewards to devote sijich a proportion their availablje resources^and energies to tMs purpose, thfit 
their capacit]\to kelp institutions in other developing countries is reduced/ * , 



British TJnIvenlf 

3.19 The mteuial need for the developrnq^t of the relevant university capacity and skills as seen by the 
British universi^ themselves and their academic staff (3.10 (iii)) is of a different 'nature from those 

. mentjoned above as ehianating f^^ outside agencies, although it^q guises from the main functions for 
w^chtt^^ l^odies concerned —In this case t|ie Biritish universities — arc responsible*. Until Recently it was npt 
impc^^iit to try to identify these needs explibtly at^d separately, because they appeared to be largely met by 
d^ngements and activities primaiily designed to respond to ext^mahneeds and requ^t^ (especially from 

*iaid agencies). Such initiatives as the universities wished to take other thin in response to-these requests could 
be taken by the universities themselves in the process pf rapid expansion. In the main, .the three sets of needs 
seemed to coincide. Bpt this has changed: it can no longer be assumed that the needs as seen by British 
universities and other institutions in this context can be met within the immediate framewc^k of respo^se to 
external requests for collaboration and for services. We must the^fore endeavour to identify university needs 
specifically. ^ ' • '\ ■ 

3.20 Universities miis^condera' themselves with the world; with its peoples an() cultures and with the 
exploration of its universal and particular problems. A university, particularly but by no means exclusively 
one in a devel0ping coufttfy, must also com^ern i^elf de(^l^^ its own commupitv an(l nation which 
suppohis ii financially through its^ is able to operate. 
All countries look to their university systems ' ' . . * ;^ . ., 7"., . . 

. - i\) to ibducate and train a good pari of their acadenucal^ able ^embers for the future 
*^ service of the community in one capadty or another r. j^ ': '.^ t ■ " 

(ii) to imdertake research in vanous areas of $pi»^ 

problems, internal and external, which theirxountnes face to-dayi 

. (iii) to be ready with study and sulvice when askra to ^Ip _ 

There is.no conflict between a university's concerfi with world maixs and world knowledge imSTiis domestic 
concern t^^rve its own country. Indeed the one reinforces andmiv^piinat^ the other. A ^ood univmity must 
be prepared 9nd able to address itself both to don^estic and to«t(^^ affairs in iMlits i^demic activ^^ — 
the teaching of students, the advance of knowledge and^its^sMf involvement in consultancy and advisory 
work of ifU types, k must also keep in touch with otK^ tmiveratieT^tvt^w it shares sufficient commqn 
interests for tiie two to be able readily to communicate with each other on matte^ of Scholarship. WitUh 
such a spectrum of interests, some degree of ihtercisfM the advance of knowledge <rf the rest ot the worid and 
understanding of world development problenis apd in related education of British and overseas students, 
must be among the basic objectives of the^'B^tish university. We found no Bntish university in any doubt 
about this.^ ^ • ^ *1 : . ^ {V - * . ■^ 

■• ; ■ --f.-w- :-. - ^ 

3.21 It b oar fonsidei^d view tlu^t,^fiir tbe rcvt of tlib centniy uA beyond, British iii^erritks tas^ 
i»iiltinae to be able to serve the foUdwU^ J 

'\ '. . ^ ■ Vv • ■ ' . 'v '- .. 

(i) to provide edncatkm wUdi jderdops informed awutneis of the wbrid, iadndfaig the 
poorest Goiuitriet, and of the pec^le it, as one of the cascntfad donents in BritIA 
education at «U levels indoding ij^omud edncntion of tlie.palrii^ 

(ii) to work on lesearch and developntent (rf whl^ 

knowledge In the directions which luive hmg teiin idevanoe to the prbblsms of the 
world, indndlng those of die poomt conntries and peoplei . ^ ^ . , > 

% ^ (iii) to work coDnborativdly, and wHh benefit to aD concerned, with to sdt o tlo h s b^ hlgb^ 
edncatioii and reaeiurch In developing coontriea; ^ ^ ; 
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3.22 These objectives need to Be adhered to over a long period/Mosi of the sli^)sv,nts and many of the staff 
now in universities will be in active life well into the 21st Century. The needs, as Inciwidual universities see 
them, the priority and interpretation which tiiey give to these objectives and the\nethods they employ to 
pursue them ar6, of course, maiter^for their own decision. / ' \ , v_ 

■ ' . • ;( - / \ \ / 

3.23 The Working Group is wholly satisfied rhal a continuing need exists, ftom every standpoint, for Ihe 
British'univenities to maintahi, to adapt and develop, as opportunity offers, theb international interests and 
activi^es. We cannot therefore view with other than great apprehension the possibility that the continuing 
need may not, in practice, be able to be satisfied. 

(a) bedluse of shortage of riuiiversity general income <. 

(b) because changing priorities in the ai^j^lication of Britoin's ovecs<^ aid programme may 
' / remove some of the present level of dbect ODM- sUpport, or r^trict its scope 

(c) i b^anse the staff of British universities, etc. either in their individual or corporate^capacities 

may be unwilling in future to develop or continue these interests themselves or make it possible 
for their colleagues to do so. j:^:. 

3.24 We urge those concerned, hi British GoVemment agencies, universities, polytechnics and other 
bodies to heed thi^ danger. Once Recognised, the necessary corrjsctive action should not, we believe, be 
difficult nor hivolve additional co«t. ^ . ' 

3.25 We consider these issues further in the context of thp particular operational activities of universities, 
etc which go to make up the totality of their international iftterests in Part II of this report, in which 
consideration is aUj>^given to-fhe adaptations and changes that, may be thought desirable in the r\ature' of 
,these actilties an^the way they are carried out if their vitality and value in meeting the continuing needs is 
to be retailed andVnhanced over the years ahead. Even at this point, however, one conclusion on this issue is 
inescapable^he wW in which relevant British university and polytechnic activiti^A are devised, approved, ^ 
carried 9ut and evaluated and the way in which the financial contributtons of the different participants to the 
process are miAuaUV agreed and balanced, form a vital element in the success ox failure of any collaborative 
intemationj^ efforte in this field; and that such collaborative efforts normally'^prctvide the best way of 
meeting the\aribty.of continuing needs described above. 
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IV POUCY CONCLUSIONS AND PROPOSALS 



. 4. !• It may be coiWenient at this point to draw together and develop in various ways the main policy 
proposals and concluw^ta^gji^ our discUssioriS and the considerations set out in th6 previous two 
V chapters have beeir leading ^s, before proceeding Ifo Part II of the Report dealing with the particular ways in 
. *which Bntish universities, etc. involve them!selves in developing country ^problems. 

4.2 The universities of the United Kingdom have madcf, aiid are making, an important 

overseas development problems, through work carried o/it in the British universities, through' co-operation 
with institution^ abroad and through movement of staff between* theqi. We are satisfied tljat, from every 
' angle, there is a contirtuing-need for such a contribution (3.23). 

4.3 -We believe that British universities generally, and adequate numbers j9f .university staff in- 
particular, are both willing and indeed, anxious to be able to continue to undertake such a contribution, 
provraed,th?it a reasonable basis for them to do so exists (2;28). ' 

4.4 . We are s?^tsified that inter-institutional activities between British and overseas bodies of higher 
education and research, when sensitively and co-operatively earned out, are of considerable value to 
institutron's abroad^nd are both warmly welcomed and wjdely sought by them. (3J3) ^They are important 
also to the academic health of British ilniversities, which need.to maintain their knowlfedge and appreciation 
of global as well as regional and national problems. They are also important for the long term- future of 
Bridsh relationships generally with the developing woFid, with whom an effec^iv^' Hndferstanrling wilLbe of 
increasing political and economic significance in the years^^ahead (2,21 2.22 & 3.9). * 

4.5 British institutions of higher education aiid-:T|gearch gain immeasurably from their links with 
overseas institutions and the continuing movenj^nts j^f^aff and.students between Britain ^nd developing 
countries. These close relationships and associate'd activitife« keep alive and informed a breadth of view and a 
depth of understanding which are necessary for'the whole academic climate of theAJnited Kingdom (3.21). 

4.6 There is a real anxiety in many quarters that the ability to. maintain these relationships, and\he 
understanding which depends on them, pfiay now be in jeopardy. The danger, stems from a combination^ 

^ the changes that are now taking place' within British academic institutions themselves, which are tending to\ 
^ develop more inward looking tendehcies:.from possible side effects of tievelopments in HM Government's^ 
international policies and in particular its aid priorities; and finally from changes in conditions bverseas 
which adversely affect the quality of life for British Wademic, staff serving overseas, and from widespread 
Qnancial stringency (2.3 2.12 & 2.26). / " ^ * . 

4.7 Th)B Working Group shares this anxiety. We atcept that present activities and arrangements must 
be adapted and new measures introduced to respond to changing conditions, bjit we fear that the present 
situation may lead to a rapid decline in the personal knowledge and real understanding of the world and its 
development problems which now exist in British institutions. Furthermore the sudden breaking ^of, 
long-established traditional links can be extremely-damaging and this can be of consequence far beyond the 
academic worid (3.23 & 3.24). . • : 

4.8 From tJhe eyidenceSre have received, it has become clear* that the' British unWer^ities, as a 
consequence of current financial restrictions, are having difficulty in maifitaining, let alone e^ftending, their 
contribution to these international acUvities,„some of which tend to be among the fu^t actiyitiwr to suffer in 
periods of retrenchment, when inward-looking tendencies become magnified. We believe, however, that 
universities should strongly resist all tendencies to retreat front this involvement without giving carefiil 

—ti^ght to the consequences for themselv^^ 

;4.9 Th^ British Goycrnment's Overseas Aid Programme, adminstered by the Ministry of Overseas 
Development^ has in recent years most effectively provided the vital domestic source of support from public 
: funds which is often necessary to supplement the basic contributipn which can be made by the British 
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universities and by tfie/)verseas institutions and tljdir govi^rnments in developing countriesr Tffe Aid . 
:Programme has so far .made it posSible for many problems of, overseas development to be tackled 
successfully, and in many^ses-cbllaborativejy with S|uitable oylrsieas institutions, which could q^rtTiave been 
tackled otherwise . The Government's interest in seeing that his work does not \lither awayis wider than that 
of the Ministry o| Overseas pevclopmeiit alone and embcates. also the resfponsibilities-of the Fol;eign and 
Commonwealth- Office, the Departiji^pt o1 Trade and the Education Departments (iS 2,9 &^,18). 

4.10 Recent aid policy -decisions by the Ministry of Overseas Development on changing objectives and 
priorities.in tfiie Aid Programme, are; tending to have the effect of restricting the aid money available for. 
university activities, particularly in certain geographical and disciplinary areas. Withdrawa^^of this essential 
lubrication will, unless replaced by ojher equally effective sources of finance;, jeopardise the whole system of 
scholarly relationships, wheth^ considered academically or m terms of their wider implications with many 
key developing countries notwithstanding the desire and-willingness of theinstitutfons^cbnc^rned to contflhue 
their own major contributions to these relationships (2.10 — 2,23);^ ^ . : V ' * 

4.11. We believe thaMiie general imjjorlknce in its own right of co-operation between Britisfi and 
developing country in«Uutions in any' field of scholarship and thfe lieed for the epntinv^d interest ^nd 
involvement of British, universities and pblytecjinics, as and when'this i^ sought, both in proWetns o|, 
development and in the. whole process of educ^ation and training, in selected fields, of high quality people 
from developing Gountrie.s, must be recognisecUby all concerned; and that this. recognition requires', as ^a- 

- cooscipus act of l^licy, the continued support of all the uriiversities and governments cwtcerhed, includfng 
HM Gpvernfnent as a whole. If this support is forthcoming, other complementary^ support,*eg from 
' international bodies and private foOndatioqs, {or the work in this field erf British universities, ctck willalsp be 

• encouraged;(3.?3 3,24 2:29 — 2.31).' ^ ' 7 * - t " 

, • .4.12 V T*he fiiiahcial.invblyement of developing country governments —other than the developing cbdntries 
.relatively rich in natural resources — in this process, is likely for some time to come to be predominantly 
through the^b^itlSets of their own university institutions and the provision of scholarships for overseas 
• training. Theyaj/not, we fear, likely to be ready for some years to assign much priority, even as they get 
-richer, to taWng over the whole of the support of inter-university co-operative activities hitherto borne by 
. Britain. They wiU wishJhowever,* to see them continue, and we believe strongly that they should continue and 
♦hat p:iarginal costs, i.«. those which cannot reasonably be covered by the institutions concerned, should 
lally be^hared (2.18). 

.T; \i ■ ^' ■ I 7 . . ' ' ' ' 

4..13.«| f^^ R*^??^^'t^*e centtal doniesticf organisational arrangements necessary to make the ,most effective - 
use of the ^esoujrjpe'i aoj gSN^ill V>f the British institutions concerned rest predominantly "upon British 
independerVt butg6vernmenNsH>H^^ lUC, the British Council and the CSC, Wfe see 

every reason for Ae^nancial supp(yjlof these bodies to continue for the present to be (}eriVeSa'targely frorp 
British public funds, 

4,14 . We do not, howeve^^hiftMMbin aggregate, additional financial resources, in real' terms, should be 
necessary from the Exchequer to-servJrboth aid purposes and co-operation objectives adequately for the 
future (2.23 3.15 & 3.24). ^ ^ 

^15 In^iue course — but not for many years ahead — it may prove possible for inteV-university 
collaboratiiEelationships with developing countries to be left entirely to the universities concerned. With 
only incidental support from a variety of miscell^eous sources including foundations, international bodies 
and jgoveniments interested in spedfic projects^ a programmes. This situatibn applies to-day to a large 
extent toco-operation between university institutions in developed countries, and both the British Council 
and Such wholly non^governmental bodies as the Association of Commonwealth Universitijes and a variety of 
interna*tional, c.ultural and scientific bodies deploy tl\eir resources to fill gaps or to make existing 
collaboration more effective. It will, however, take som&considerableltime for this to become unnrersal since 
it depends oo attitudes of mind in the present developing countries as well as a sufficiency of resources, both 
finandal and han>ar|i -In the meantime the present cost-sharing pattern should remain, wi^h overseas 
^governments perhaps gradtially taking wherever possible a share of the cost (2.18). 



V 446. We believe th'at an effective network of relatioi^ universities and other institutions of 

research or education requires Ae maximum of governmental bncpiiragement, but the minimum pf day to 

• ' day governmental control, even where government money is involved. Close government involvement in^such 
operations impairs the chances of achieving that most vVuable relatiohship j^tween people of distinction^ ' 
and authority in different countries orf a stable and continuous ba^s^lafgetj insulal^dJcotK the ebbs and 
flows of political relations betweert governments (3.14 & 3.15). > . \ ■ ^ . 

4.17 We also belieVe that the quality and effectiveness of ii\ter-rdationships between people of like 
. interests in different institutions depend very largely on the methods aidPpted to bring them aboiit and on the 
r* ■ applicaltion of any neceSsary outside financial support. The maximum of direct contact, the ipinimunTpf 
outside involvement from any quarter and the use of administrative staff skilled and experienced in this-^ 
sensitivi aiKl specialised fieldis essential (3.14 & 3.25). 

4:18 We would hope that if HM Government in general; ant^Vthe ODM in particular, were ready — as 
they have often been in the paife**^' tct take a broad. rather, thdn^ a narrow view of their responsibilities for 
overseiiV development, the OQM migKt find it possibfe; notwitJ^standing its' current^ aid ^policies and 
>'''p?twit«4, to contmue itself to provide the necessary finahcial support for British university co-operative 
activities in the field ol overseas development, at least atjls present .aggregate level 'without itself wishing ,tO' >^ 
^control or to apply Strict development criteria in the manpower, ecdhomic oy political field to every element 
In the process. 5uch an arrangement would be ^eatly facilitated if greater delegation of authprity, within an 
appropriate agreed framew^ork, >vas giv«n to th^a^ehcies concerned to deploy, at their pwit discretion as. ; 
responsible and knowledgeable bodies, the oyet^ resources ^yaAable for the vitripus purposes. .The dangers, 
* of -abuse 'of ^ch authority are negligible^ s^Ice the scarcest resource of all Is not mojiev but available 
tiniversirty sta'ff (3.^5). ^ ' . ^ r ^. * v 

4.19 An annual financial contribution from British vniver si tie's, as well as the Government, tbwards the, 
budget of the relevant British agency or agenties would gfeaUy hefp to achi^e a proper balaijice between 
uni>^ersity. and government control ove'j the: nature and extent of the British universities' involvement in 
helping to solve the problems of develpping countries, in colla^boration wherever possible with their own 
^ 'institutions. lt would also enable a few experimental hew initiatives in thi^ field to betaken by the recipient 
body. We re9(^nise the difficulty of this suggestion in times of financial stringency but we are thinking, for 
example, in terms:6f, perhaps, "£5,0€K) p.a. — bv ^l per student — for an avei^ge sized institution. This- 
represents merely one part in nearly 3;0(X) of its incpme. Weliope that such a. contribatton will be scriootly 
considered by the British histitutioiis' concerned* \ • * ' 



4.20 We recognise that, as regafds^British university staff, the increasingly disturbed conditions of worlc 
overseas an4 the substanti&l burden of preparation requi^^sd before new work can start overseas, even within 
established links between institutions, are considerjHjle; die as. well as ji^cieased; 
activity. We believe, hpwever, that the personal enthusiasm of maiiy young academics and other able British 
graduates, for many aspects of work overseas ' and tibeir wiiliiigness to let the direction'of'^their stvdies be 
influenced properly by an awareness of world deyelopmieht prbblems, is as strong as ever; but the difficulty of 
finding immediate opportunities and, in any case, the small\and uncertain i^rospects of long run career 
advantages divert too many of them into other direction* at ai| early stage of decision. We would like to see 
more4)pportunities opening out and we suggest that there should lie recognised career advantage to be 
gained through the successful performance of such work (2*Z4 — 2»2i8).'^^ ; . , ^ 

4.21 IJie Working Group believes tha^iach liniver^ and polytechnic shbuld new review its own position 
and its strategy for future development inthe light o^j^Oiis report. It should pay particular attention to the 
l6ng-term objectives set out in paragraph 3,21 and work out \t& own course i^ accordance with its own 
priorities' and interpretation of them. The initiative Vests with tiie |u:ademic institutions. They have tp depide 
the nature of the capacity and activities to be maintained or created. The benefits from overseas interests can 
no longer be expected to arise incidentally in the process of response to external request^: they must be 
deliberately planned within each institution's development plans. Later in this report we make ^suggestions 
about particular measures which might be taken individually and collectively by British univer^i^es and 
polytechnics and might be considered in such internal reviews (3.19 — 3.25 5.1 6.3 6.9 6.10 8.9"8 1*1*8 i2 
8.19 8.20 9.8 )fe 9.20). / ' 
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4.22 The context an4 spirit Of relationships .between British scholarly institutions and institutions 
oversefis are in most cases no longer solely those of aid^ven if this were even wholly tru^. They are, or must 
becomev fhose of- genuine co-operation. This is often_ saidi,.t)ut it is extreraiely difficult to observe 
continuously in practice 'Collaboration in scholarship ajnong equals* may Se a ^seful summary, of the 
underlying principle, crucialiy important at |he'personal level, provided that the institutibnal arrangejnents" 
for collaboration and deliberately designed to counterbalan& the inescapable inequalities in resources and 
other differences (2'.3). . . ^ ' \ ^ ^ ' 

\ V / ■ ^ ' , ' ~ . V : .' ' 

4.23 » After 30 years of ilirect^articipation by British univei;sities in the. ^ re^ition and development df ijew 
^ oniversities overseas, th? future l^s in developing co-9perSition between established institutions each growing 

in its owji soil but crossrfertilising others, learning from tfiem and strengffienidK^ach other where strength is 
needed (2.22 <& ^.23). V < ' '' t r^ 

: : ' ' , ' . ^ ■ 

4.24 The current (^ortunities which exist, particularly in the relatively rich developing countries, for the 
commercial sale ..of BritisK educational services from Btiti^ universities to ovei^seas gav^rnmehts and 
institutions m^ust' cleariy.be sdzed in the, British national interest,*both fo^their direct and indirect 
commercial benefits, and fqr the .academic an& political a'Jmntages Aey bring^We see, in the case o1 the 
wealthier but still developing countries, the emergence of repayment services in Education and research as 
the natural progression from an aid relatibnship just as. In respect poprey developing countries the 
direction of change will be iriope from aid supported coHaboratipri b^twieen ui^ level institiJtionv to 
direct to-operation; but with some continued British financial sjippopt ai welj<^ increased siipport'from the 
overseas end. We would expect, however, that th^ sudden accession'oi^Fcat wealth wljich h^ characterised . 
certain developing countricjs and which jiistifies'a rapid, almost installR transition^Jrpm aif :o contract;5*at 

.full cost for services provicled to them, is^riot Ukely to occur in many other developing i^mntries although they 
may well grow richer. We would hope that a careful and not too hasty a retreat from the use of Government 
funds to facilitate the pveriapping processes of aid and inter-itv^titutional co-operation wQl be f dopted in* the 
case of developing countries growing slowly richer (as in Nigeoji) and that pverall the UK povernment fuftds 
available to support both aid and co-operative activities in British iiitiversities will not be reduced in real 
terms(2,18& 3.16— 3.18). ^ . y 



Principal Op^ratlonai Acdvities 



V opERSnrb 



' - 5.1 :The principal ways ii/which British^institutioM of higher education and research can co-operate 
I with the d^velophig world apd involve themselves in problems of development are> ^ 

(i) Acceptance of-overseas students (undergraduates and postgraduates) fr^ 

countries into standard courses In the British institution. < • 

. (") The iJrovisipn in Britain of cpurses specially designed for members of staff on 
X ^secondment from Various institutions, either wholly from developing countries or from 

" 1 . * both Home and overseas (e^. ppst^xperience cdu^ for overeeis^ government bfficcjcs^^an^ 
^ ♦ development management, sobial atdministration, etc, vocational coujftfes forlibrariVis, 



university technicians). 




*^(m) Acceptance by British universities of jtisiting academic^r administrative staff of oversefis 
, univereities to take part in teafching pr administo-ation^ tp join rwarch, to: advisfci ^o 
^ . examine or to take sp>edaUsed training-v^ - . > . ^ * i . * 

(iv) Through the development ^)f formal d^partnient^K links with corresponding and wiling ' 1 
departments oVersfeas to acWeve coUaborative^^fforts in a particuUr. wbject ar^a and' ' 4 
Involving, within the link, some bjp^ of the particular activiti^ set out abovfe and below:: ^ * 

( v) The release by a^Bn^^niyersi^r, fpr shdirt or Ibng periods^vei^as, of itiernb^ of its" 

> s . academic and ^^^nji|^(e staff to university institutions In developing countries, for 

X:. it^tfhiq^^^ those in (iii), or to technical co^c^ration ■ 

- ^5si|^teebfe;3^ 

research in any;di?dpUiie feut not confined to, specific projects coftcerned* 

development or* developing countries. 




[y the creation of a sqhool, institute or depictmcat wholly devoted to development 
■ studies. . ■■■ . : ' ■ " ^ • • ^ . 

; (viii) Through service by vice-chanccsJUfbii and other ste^ on British gov^rtimental, ^ 

and other committees^ councfls and advisoiy bodies in this field; ' 

(ix) Through services, of individiial members of university staff as consultants or advis^ in 
^ professional fields. * * / 

(x) By partidgation in academic and other conferences antt seminars- overseas and>by 
undertaking group visits overseas to teach particular courses. - 

' ' .• . .. ' ■ • , v. 

(xi) Through agreement, on a formal conti'actuai basi^ iilvohing performance as weU as 
/ payment guarantees,* with rich overseas developing countries seekmg to tmy British 

educational services of any of the above types at full cost. 

(xii) Through the establishment of mtemationil co-operation units withih individual 
universities.. » 



W^ft and Metait 



5.2 Someof thcisc activities, eg* the acceptance of overseas students, copie^bput in the ordinary cow^ 
Of university bushiess. Others need soVne degree of outside financial assistance through one dr other of the 
public or private channels referred tolearlier. ^ \ * 
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S.3\ ' : In^|l|j|i9 it is important to mention the work,o| t^e. Ass^pciation of Comnionwealth..; 

ynivftrsi^ei (AGU) which, although wholly supported by subscripdons of mepber universities and Without 
government $ub^^nj^ns, provides and organises arrange of essentiiU inter«universtty contacts at top level' 
throughout tne Commpnwealth^and a priceless flow of informsition. Using Mnd& supplied through the 
ODMVthe ACU also provides the secretariat of the CSC (2. 10 2.11), conducting allthe day to dayaffalr* 
of that Comgiission in its Work t)f selecting and placing scholafS and f^iUiOws cofping tg^ Britai^/u«der ^ 
- C6n\mQp\^ealth Scholarship and Fellowship Rlan (as well aj/ noiniiiatiiig British for, 
r Comitionwealth Scholarships tenable iff other Conunon wealth ioutitries). Under the Plan there dre about' 
650 a^war4 holders from 50 countries in Britain at any o^fe ' time and the ACU and CSC ax/ thus the 
instrym^qt for Regulating ex^ in 1976 - 77 is eftinrated at £1.8 million. At the request of all 

■^Commonwealth ccPiintries the^ACU. drawytjp the annual, report on the working of the Plan throughout the 
Commonwealtti/an'd carried kOut certain other task^- reladi^ to the Plan in collaboration with the 
(Tommonwealth Sto'etariat. jt'^adniinisters jointly with tfie^Commoqwealth Fund for Technical Co-operation 
ah academic exchange ^herhe, which, ipdeji^ndently of govl^rnmiefint agencic;^, pronibtes a Wide range of 
practical contacts of developmental importance, betweejapttii^in^ in the different developing countries of 
the Commonwealth. • ' % _ ^ v .y i 

5.4 British universities need to be a^^e/of all these channels 6f possible outside assistancc/m the various 
activities they may wish to undertake in Oj^e international field and'cannot finance ftblrft jWeir own general 
funds. They and their academic staff rightly^nsistxipon^ retaining th^Ti^ht-ttl^imately to dnermine what they 
willt>r will not do in this field. Conversely na single provider of outside funds^^^xcept^^aps those seeking 
to buy British university services Wa commercial j)ropositiOn, cain expect whollyHiixfoect all the university 
activities for which, either diredjys^r indirectly, they provide the outside support. Mutually acceptable 
arrangemehfe must be worked out asberofeen equal partners in a comfnon and worthwhile purpose. In this 
context ^e would again draw at^ntion to tHe proceduraf needs set out in 3.14 and 3.15. 

5.5 Ways and "mean^ , of , securing bUtside help and support will necessarily be C9mplex and thus 
confusing to' many. Central facilitatinig bodies such as the lUC^nd ACU exist to help but not to control ; 
activities in this field. Other bt>dies have their Own policies and objectives which must be heeded. We hppe 
that British universities will accept that it is not ieasy to follow thrmigh the suggestioit which a few^^^tliem 
made for these activities. Later on, in Chapter X, we deal with the sjltedfic organisational issue involving the 
work of ODM, lUC and British Coimcil in.this field.;)ye also suggesrthat there may be ^ need for more 
systematic internal machinery within British institutionsifor managing, co-ordinating and developing tAeir 
international activities if they wish, as we hope many will, to maji^tain and extend, wherever possible, this 
work., 

■ ■ ' ' ./ . 



bevelopmental Criteria for External Support 

5.6 When the question of outside support, especially from aid-giving governments and agencies, for 
various of these operational activities is raised, it often becomes necessary to establish whether or not they 
are 'developmental' — for donors, as we have seen, often wish to lay down s^ch a condition as a constraint on 
the application of any financial support they -njay provider (2.12 & 2.31) 

- /: '^y'-'z-i .■ ■ • . • ■ ^ ■ 

,5.7 Oiir view on this point is cl^air and we hope donors wiU accept it. Universities are concerned, inter 
, al)ay to produce high-level educHlfdmanpower for the community and also to act as resource centres of staff 
and fadlities for the attempted idlutloti of both this and the next generation of national and international 
problems. At this lever;— and we are only referring to staff and students of (hdilghest^ quality ^ all 
disciplines are deyelopmentfl in that: they form a suitable vehicle for the training of most of, the future 
leaders, inafliy w life, in tiie«comidtinity. There are always, ir\ all countries, som^ people whose Quality.* 
as leader^i^not developed, even partly, through university study. But developing count;^ goveiTjments 
above all are in little-doubt, jud^ng by their actions in supporting and expanding such university systems as 
they have,''that their universities are, apart perh'aps from their Armed Forces, their main chosen instrument 
for the production of their future national leaders.. They also want, both from unfve^sij^^ and other sectors 
of further and higher education, skilled and trained manpower in specified fields. Their /developmental* 



, \, needs embrace both categories of output. A hu1l]i>a'nities department in a developing countiV university may 
.; be as worthy of external si^pport in principle a*^ a department of agriculture, even if some of its output df 
^v-graduate$'is resistant to accepting teafhipg p^ts and finds difficulty in -moving into appropriate initial 
^ . iemployment. The criterion of judgement at higfier academic'levels is one of quality, rather than disciplin§^ 
; * and ofwiUingness to setYe the commu * . 

• .-.^ ' '.'v . ' . ■ .*■'.■ ' . .. ^^t'L' 

fj{^i^'^f^.hk short we would deplore the over-rigid application bj aid dTonors of concepts of /relevance' or ctf 
;J; p^4ei^4S^ in seieMiig actiyfties and peopk for 'external rapport^ at the highest kveb of^ 

. ^^oli^ml^^;^^ Such concept^^are necessary to some extent ai all levels but selection should 1>e 

y iji^ situatiQft5.,and needsl Thwp differ widely in tiix^e and place and no exclusive.' 

^^^;;/f'di5^nitiote subjects pf activities c^ readily be ajdopted^ Help from Britain with overseas 

' ^i-'^sLjmVersity ^taffin^— 46 the extent that it is deemed possible to give any —.should we thinK depend more on 
the overseas uhiversity^s 'own expressed needs and less on-so-called 'developmental* criteria impo^d from 
Briton. In view of Ithe ^ttong lo6rd;and internal pressures towards ^rek^i^ce' and localisation bearing upon 
V them, overseas universities can utfuallj be leh both to secure* an ajurprppriate sul^ect balance among 
expatriate staff and to localise posts as soon as possible without furtlier outside exhortatioi| to tlie same 
. • effect., . , / 

■ .:■ ■ • .■ : ■ , . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . \ 

5.9 The various university activities set out in para^aph 5^1 are de^t with separatdy in Cnapters Vl^to . 
IX/except for item (xi) about Paid Educational Services which has already, bpeii coveredi (3,16 — 3.18). 



VI OVERSEAS STUDENTS'-, 



6.1 Evidence from overseas strongly suggests that among British institutions, British , universities are . 
particularly highly respected in developing countries overseas to-d^y for the quality of -their staff and the 
iicademicstandal^li^bey maintain. Indeed, .much of the pressure from students from d^velopiriig countries to • 
enter ^British ihsiitulions of higher education derives from this fact. The Working Group considers that one 
of the best and most economical ways for Britain to co-operate effectively with dievelot)ing countries is to help 
them to train and educate their ow](i nationals, both in their owr^ couptries 6r regions and also, as necessary, 
in the UK, To the extent that siich training equips the recipients .as trainers and educators, an additional 

•beneficial multiplier effect throughout developing country communities is achieved* 

6.2 We have already noted that in most developing countries there.are now wellrestablished universities 
covering a wide range of discipHnes; universities which in many cases are well .able, at: least at the 
undergraduate level, to meet the educational needs of their own nationals. However, we recognise that * 
postgraduate training in universities in developed countries is still extremely important for graduates from 
developing countries preparing both for apademic careers in their own countries where a higher degree may 
be regarded as^ia basic requirement, and for many other careers where postgraduate training in a specialised 
field'may be desirable,' ■ ; . . >. > 

6.3 We believe that it sriould be considered the normal procedure for a student follow an 
undergraduate course in his own country, and that the UK universities in allocating pl^i;€s to overseas . 
stud^nls $houl(d give pripii^ ^plicants at the postgraduate level. At the same time we appreciate that 
there caiir be no rigid rule and that some exceptions tnust be trjaxie. for viajrious r^sons. 

6.4 The question of acc^tance of overseas students generally, and of the size and source of tuition fees 
for. overseas students in British institatibris, is one that weware not^t•eQuired to concjB.m; ourselves with ;in ^ny ^^'^^ 
depth. Other bodies are already considering these matters and important new decisions, on standard fee 
levels have recently oeen taken. We would h6wever endorse the view that it is of great value, both in terms of 
British edicational ol5jectives and those of overseas relations (political, cultural and commercial) for suitable 
students from overseas backgrounds to receive higher 'edoicaTtion alongside British students in British 
iijitffutions of higher education -^nd we hope that substantial Government support wilLcontinue to be 
anfflable for selected overseas students. ^ V . 

6.5 ' Within the Worki^^^ of reference we are concerned only with thoSe overseas students 
in British universities who are there witfi a clear intention subseqiienfly of returtiihg to th^]c own developing 
countries pr at least of working on their problems, Bui these are, with-Commenwealth Scholars (see 2. 11) the / 
most'important category .of overseas stu4gits. We would regard it as both (necessary and right for special 
consideration to be given to qualified overseas st4idents clearly falling within\this returning category both in 
terms of adhiission to suitable courses^not available in th^ir own cpuptnesNand for support from iiublic 

jrfunds. At postgraduate level preferential arrangements of this sort should be appliecj particularly to fhpse 
seeking to com^ to Britain for a part only of their higher degree studies, the/main part of'which was being 
followed in their own countries asTec'ommended in the ILfjC's jReport pn theyOverseas Postgraduate' in 1972. ' 

6.6 The oversea!. students in the UK univelfeities and polytechnics can be considered in tw^o categories . 
(i) thos^ from developing countries and (ii) those from elsewhere. Figures for 1974/75, the latest figures 
ayailal^e* suggest that overseas students from developii\g countries in the . UK universities numbered about 
20,(XX) of which •8,(XX) were tindergraclwates,and 12,0^ postgraduates," During th^ame period students 
from developing countries in the UK polytechnics numbered ^out •7,(XX); 6,20Q of^bith were following 
advanced courses. In addition there were large numbers oif students from developing countries m other 
further .ediu:a,tiDn •establishments. Unfortunately there are no figures available to^ indicate how imany of 
these students from developing couM^iiis returned hoi^^ or settled iri t^'lfk after the'completioft^op their 
studies. For specific schemes, §uch as the Common weaitli Scholarship sffl Fellowship Plan (under which the 
award holder undertakes to return home) and lUC training awards, there is. However, a clef||l| regord of the .-s 

movement of award holders completing their studies. ' ^^'/^ !f 

. ■■ ■ - . ; . 



. At present there is little firm informati<rn about the sources of finance of the various categories of 

•'overseas-students. It is estimated that within the universities fewer, than, one-third. of the students from 
developing countries receive personal financial support jnd payment of fees from grants given dfrectly by the 
UK of indirectly (or in part) from UK public funds; approximately one-third receive personal grants.from 
their own governments ^hd a further third are supported by personal or family sa\rings. 4?J)m the overseas 
development standpoint the most significant categories are normally those receiving support from their own 
governments or from UK public funds under various schemes of support. ' ^' ^ < 

6.8 All oyeFseas students bringing standard tuition feeslhto British. universities and polyt(^hnic«, from 
whatever source, benefit from the substantial subsidy provided from public funds represented by the 
difference between these tuitipn fees ajid full unit costs (i.e. all expenditure spread among dl. students). On 
the other hand, money remitted from overseas to Britain on their behalf is of benefit to the British balance of 
payments and there are many other wholly unquantifiable benefits to Britain which, as we have seen earlier, 

' accrue from. their presence in Britain for a vital part of their education. No authoritative balance sheet is 
possible. V'. " ■ ■ ^ ' ' • 

. * ■ " *■ ■ **" 

^.9 .< For ((ur part, we woqld accept and endorse the coiriclusion of the Committee of Vice-CbanceUors and 
UGC's Joint Working Pttri^pMune 1976 that at the level of fees therehi proposed some regulatory 
mechanism siiould exist to^^troi the British public expenditure on fuU-time overseas student^ gentrallj; 
and that this would best be c^one by flgreement be^een the tJGC and einch university oh an approjiriate 
limitation en:numfa«rsijf)f o student^. Within any such limiUtiotis we would like to see priority given 

M^re possible to thc^ referred to in 6.5 above^ " , / f ' 

6A0 In relating to the courses.tb b^followed by such overseas po^j^aduate students we believe that the 

British universities should take ^active steps, if possible in conjunction with the students* own overseas 
: univei^ty authorities, to ensure; that the training they receive in this country is appropriate (see *The 
' Overseas'Postgraduate': Report of a Wprking Party of the Inter-University "Council 1972). There Is a need 

for greater co-operation between overseas institutions and these in Britain over the selection of the field of 
^f^researdiTor the course to be followed by oven^ postgriiidaates so that wheWlNMsible the wbrk^undertaken*' 

rektiies to the needs of the ovel:seas country. ' ' . "* 'y--^- - * 

6. 11 Overseas students of ten have to expendrconsiderable effort* in becoming established in Britain and in 
particular, in securing suitable accommodation. In some university towns the shortage of residential 
accommoiJation, especially for piarried students, is an important factor which has already led to limitations 
in the numbers of overseas students admitted. These limitations are likely to increase unless additional finds 
are provided for new residential accommodation. Since 1961 the British Council on behalf of th^ British 
.. Government has been administering an imaginative housing programme for overseas students known as the 
Oy^rseas^ Students Welfkre iExpansion Progranune (OSWEP)v The projgramme prp^vides grants to 
orgamsMtion's willing ^fe^ of new hostels and other acc9mmodation or the 

. extension- of existing hostels where overseas stude^its may live and mix with British students, and.which the 
organisation will continue t6 maintain and run for an agreed period of years. Financial assistance towards 
* the capital cost of the project may be made available, up to a maximum not normally exceeding £1,500 for 
each^|dk|onal place provided, or. 75% of the net capital cost, whichever is the less. Th^ net capitaVcost is 
y the cosiy the project less any local authori^ grants. Despite the enormous contribution this programme has 
^^^ad€i, tnere.is; a continuing problem, paiticulaiV^xL4Dme areas where local funds are not available, ^e 
wish tb iee this prbigramnie conthiued and exiMOid^ as far as'tiifossible. Housilkg dlfflciilties of all sohs 
Apresent a very powerful impediment to the proper inl^hange of students and staff between universities. 
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Vn LINKS, St AFF TRAINING, SPECUL COURSES AND CONFERENCES 



7.1 In the last chapter we looked at some general_p_OLntsxon'cerning overseas students from developing 
^countries seeking places in British universities and other institutions of higher education, with particular 

reference to standard courses. In this chapter we go on to consider the special additional training which is., 
provided by the UK and to^^mphasise^the importance oi , links not only in relation to such ixi 
relation to a niiinber of other activities >Vhich, if not necessarily dependent on the ei^tehce of fonriail liiiks 
with corresponding departments or institutions overseas, is greatly facilitated by them. 

■ ■ * . ' ' .r 

Links ^ * 

7.2 Much of the co-operative activity which we referred to in paragraph 5.1 has ll^^p-bught abput asa 
result bf inter-departmental link arrangements between an overseas department and onetor more) in the UK 
in the same field of university teaching and/or research. A link should have an objective, a degree. of 
coherence based X)n the n^iutual ^interests of the departments concerned and should be sustained for a 
reasonable period. The proitiiotiQtj ofsiich academic links is generally considered one of the best means of 
developing the co-operatiojn andinjernatibnal understanding which will be so important in the future and it 
is" tjierefore. hoped that J^ritish depirtniients will be encouraged to play a part^in this international activity. 
Api^t from the local trsEining aspect, satisfactory links lead to the development of^romTnon interests i j^oth in 
resesfrch and teaching; and to the identification of staff members in home universities able and willing to join 
the academic staff of the overseas university concerned for longer or shorter periods of time and to 
participate fully in the whole range of teaching and research activities carried on there. They do however 
need to be devised and managed with consider;able skill and experience if they are to be successful. J( See the 
British Council's 'Survey of Academic Links' (1974), and 'Co-operation Thrdugh Links', the report of an 
lUC Working Party (1975)). * » ^ • * 

-?j?3 The nature and value of academic links in fostering both international a^id inter-university, 
oj-opteration, and the'best means of mounting and supporting them, are thorougly examined and set out in 
the lUC Working Party's report and we need do no more in this report than endorse what is said thei^. Links 
are delicate mechanisms,, with two-way traffic and a variety of different elements incorporated in them. They 
require careful — though not too much — outside attention if they are to remain effective and satistactory to 
all concerned in them. IndiviHual successful links mvolying various forms of co-operation in teachihg, Joint 
research^ staff development and internal academic refre^hhieht between the institutions and departments 
concerned characterise all that is best in inter-university jelations generally. Without them the benefits of 
true international co-operation in tHis field arediffi(5ult to obtain and programmes of external aid lose much 
of their potential force. 



Training through Special, Councs 

7.4 At undergraduate level, more and more universities overseas are reviewing the structure and^ 
orientation of their full-timd courses in order that they rhay produce the people needed to meet the specific 
manpower nieeds of their countrJr. .This is not easy to achieve within \h6 undergraduate pass-degree course 
which is the standard undergraduate offering in most developing cotititries/ More highly specialised people, 
at the postgradute and post-experience l evel , ar e needed, in limited numbers, under staff development plans 
for university posts, and equally importantlyrtOP\pbsts outside the universities. Local nationals trained as 
agriculturists, geologists, medical specialists, Engineers and other technologists and^^^ specialist 
administrators are needed to develop the countries' natural resources and satisfy their growing expectatipn ^ 
in ihany a re a s of n a«^al activity including rural development. The expertise to provide this sort of advanced 
training is not gene|*ally available in developing countries, but exists in Britain and is much sought after by 
overseas graduates. t ■ ^ ^ 

. V ^ ' ' .] v,,^ ■ • ■ . ' 

7.5 We haVe alre^iBy indicated in 5.1 (ii) that one of the ways in which university interests in the 
developing world can show themselves directly within a British university is by the provision of courses . 



'specially designed for members of staff of varioiis institutions, eitl^er wholly from developing countries*, or 
from both home and overseas. Many such courses of varying duratiori have already been air^^ged by British 
universities directly in response to overseas needs, the m$ijority of which ajre held in ^thie UK' with ^ft^deftts 
drawn from several countries. The British Council also itself organises certain^ou^^iq^tlie UK with tl^ 
help of university staff. These courses are self7Supporting and distinct from standard university award 
courses for which normal overseas student fees are applicable, even if all the students are from overseas and 
the course is aimed at overseas rather than home students. In the case of some 35 of these special courses the 
cost, to a greater or lesser extent depending on the type pf^ourse, is met by QDM under Regional Technical 
^Co-operatipn Training Progranime funds. We iindersta^no that the arrang^hiients made with a university by 
: sponsorinj^ bodies, for the payment of. university's costs of mounting such special courses often involve 
the determination pf a course fee per sponsored student with or without a guarantee covering specific 
numbers of students. We believe, that in |^any instances this is cumbersome and an unsatisfactory method of 
proceeding and hope that outside bodies,, ineluding ODM, will consijjer wherever possible the adoption of 
. the alternative and mpre straightforward arrangement whereby direct payments are made to universities for 
mounting such courses based on iagWed actual costs plus a percentage overhead element. 

7.6 .An alternative to the mounting of special coiirses.in the UK is for academic- staff from the UK to 
form a small team which effectively becomes part of the teaching complement of an overseas university or 
research institute br^a^r similar institution, to provide a particular short course, or to participate m an 
ongoing course. Whereas the Brj^ish universities have l>een participating on a large scale in summer schools 
and other coursesN^uf on by overseas institutions, the number df exported courses "is at present relatively 
small.. There would appear to be consideralije potential in this field, both under aid and under contract 
arrangements. There are already examples of special courses being mounted in various parts of the world, 
courses designed to meet the particular needs of individual bodies. In this field the aim is to provide an 
expanding service, available to overseas governments, international agencies and other organisations which 
in many cases will be undertaken in collaboration with \oc^\ universities or training institutions which* would 
in due time assume full responsibility for the course. We believe thatsuch exported courses are of great value 
and should be encouraged, particularly when organised and largely staffed by overseas institutions. 

77 mounting of special copses in the UK is usually costly and the fies charged tend to be much 

higher than the fees charged for standard courses. A gi'owing number of overseas participants are sponsored 
by their own employers and governments but the majority received British Govemmejrtt assistance in the 
form of Technical Co-operation Training awards, British Council awards, awards under the Commonwealth 
Scholafrship and Fellowship Plan or lUC training awatrds. Other'limited assistance —covering tuition ,fee^ 
only —has been available under the ODM*s Overseas Students Fees Award Scheme (OSFAS) which in 
1977/8 will be replaced l)y a liew Fee Support Scheme. / 

• ■ .>.-'^"- ■ . ■ - ., ..■ r ■ ^ . ■■ 

Local Staff Development * ^ , 

9.8 .In addition to the training provided by meajgis of special taught cpurses, the British universities have 
fpr many years contributed to local staff devplppiiient programmes by responding to ffequests from overseas, 
and receiving into their institutions, f()r varying iperiods of time, staff from overseas in oMer that they niay 
benefit from a period of specialised trsdnii^g or work in the UK which is related to their current or 
prosptetiye work overseas. The lUC operates a comprehensive system of administrative — and some 
academif> T-^taff awards, university technician training and librarian training in inspect of staff of its 

; overseas associated'universities. ^ ' ■ * 

7.9 The principal 4JK agency concerned with selection ajnd financing of 'junior and middle-level 
academic staff from overseas universities in developing countries in the Commonwealth for a period of 
training in t|fe UK is the Commonwealth Scholarship Commissipn (CSC) tor Avhich the secretariat '^is 

.provides' by the 'Association of Commpnwealth" Universities (ACU). As part of a wider system of 
Commonwealth Scholarships and Fellowships (see 2.10 and 5.3), it operates a programme of work-related 
Commonwealth Academic Staff Scholarships' and Fellowship^ and of corresponding madical awards. 
Although this activity is no less close to the central purposes of the lUC, the servicing of it by the CSC may be 
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seen as a logical extension of the latter s mgre general activity of rofc^ding scholarships for graduates of high 
ability many of whdm, it was soon discovered, entered or conmyfed with a career in university teaching. 

7.10 These work-related awards complement those available froiti tljfe lUC^ ji^bich assist^ the CSC in the 
selection of Academic Staff award holders. The terms provide for the CSt te^raeet theJ cost of the passages 
for the scholar or fellow, all tuition fees, a living allowance and family allowance if jlvf award holder is 
accompanied by his falhil^.^nd certain other incidental expenses. The Britishyouncif is li^ponsible for the 
travel p^ments and welfare of all award holders coming to Jthe UK. TJj^^DM Vot^ears the cost of 
Britain's participation as^r as the devel9ping country element is concerned* ♦ 

7.11 Under specific links supported- by thfe lyC, staff training opportunities parallel to the 
Commonwealth Academic Staffs awards may be provided. The lUC also provides Senior lUC Fellowships 

• and Staff Development Awards for acade^nic ^aff from overseas coming to UK for less than one year, and 
helps to stimulate and support the creation overseas of local training opportunities, often on a collaborative 
basis between universities, designed to serve the same broad objectives. Under this programme experienced 
individuals froln UK join local institutional staff bn special staff training courses overseas (ep. in university 
administration). The lUC also makes grants to associated universities overseas to meet, f^short periods, 
the local salary overseas of local supernumerary junfior staff or trainee staff being tried out b«ore proceeding 
overseas for higher academic training: ^ V 

Other Training in the UK S 

7.12 In addition, awards available under the Commonwealth Education Fellowship Scheme, which is^an 
ODtM scheme administered by the British Council, enable serving teachers, college of education lecturers 
and others concerned with education overseas to receive further traihing in British education institutions. 
Noipinatiofts are made' through the government to government channels as in the case of awards under the 
Technical Co-operation training Award Scheme and the terms of support offered in both cases are similar to 
those under the Commonwealth Scholarship and Fellowship Plan. Other work of the British Council, at 
home and overseas, is of felevarite to the training of academic administrative and other staff of overseas 
universities. Scholarships, fellowships, and bursaries awarded by the British Council are open to university ' 
sta|f , as to others, to come to Britain for periods of postgraduate study, research or training. Stydy tours are 
providfejd*fe^ groups of professional visitors from overseas who come to Britain on the recommendation pf the 
Ca^in^rs overseas representatives, normally for short periods and a Conference Fund provides financial 
assistance to overseas visitors wishing to attend international conferences in Britain. 

, Academic' Conferences y ; \ 

7.13 • Webelieve'^that it is important for the academic refreshment of amvconcerned with the' application . 
university experience to' problems ef develt)pment that members of stafPof universities in Britkin and in 
developing countries s^houl^ periodically be able to attend academic conferences in their own subject field 
and mingle with their colleagues from othier institutions in an academic atmosphere. Conference atteridance' 
can obviously be overdone and very little of such activity is currently supported by ODM. and its associated 
bodies. Ho^^yer, we believe that for the future there Is scope for a rathe^ wfder measWe of ou^de support 
than at present exists for attendance at such conferences, whether they have an academic or a specifically 
training purpose, to supplement the funds available from participating universities both itt the UK and in 
developing countries* ; . , ' . -a • ^ 
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Vm MOVEMENT OF M^^if^^AFF bVERS'^^ 

84* We now turn to the contribution to overseas development of individual staff members from British 
uriivtesities s^le and willing to proceed overseas for long or short periods of service, 

■ «, ■ ■ 

SiUiff Under ContaracrWith Overseas Iiutitut^^ 

8.2 V In earlier days, British university, staff were often prepared to relinquish a permanent ppst in the UK 
in order to uhdertake a longish period of service, or even a career overseas in developing cqpntry institytions. 
In the present circumst^inceS' in the UK universities and the changing pattern of need and quality of life 
bver^as, the likelihobd is that' British ajcademics will only be offered shorter contracts of 2 or 4 years and 
that where a person concerned already holds a UK university or equivalent post, thie contrjct is only likely to 
be acceptable to him if secondment temis, carrying .a right to return to his previous f^ost can be arranged. If 
UK staff are to be prepared to undertake longer^peridds of service overseas, without secondment, they will 
^eed greater assurance then in the past about their future careers and better guarantees against premature 
termination of their contracts. They are substantially affectedby'the unstable political conditions which are , 
often encountered in developing countries overseas. The Working Group feeb strongly that If British litaff 
are to continne to provide such service, special attention most be given to the terms and conditions under 
wiiich they proceed overseas and to the guarantees thej can l>e given* Moreover, British universities and 
other institutions of liigher education need to l>ecome more ready tlian they are to-day to regard secondment 
with return rights as a normal event in university staff care^t structures (8.19). ^ > * 

8.3 0''Mew^^ must also bi^ given to possible new recruits by ensuring tlmt i»e<^le who liave l>een 
overseas arid Jiave returned or retired are properiyvand equitably treated with regard to such matters as ' 
gratuities, jpehslon entitlement including Inflation-proofibg ahd resettlement arraiilgements, in so far^ as 

. these lie witlilnv tlie power of HM Goyernment and UK unlversMM to arrange* 

.8.4 In recent years we are glad, to note k vcfry distinct Jmpr^yement in<the basi^^of BESS salary* 
supplementation aiid other (fohdition;^ prodded by JBriiain to designated pepple proceeding to selected posts 
in developing country institutions, including universities, for a contract period of a year or, more. The 
continuous attention and reyiew which vye understand'is now given to the adequacy of these terms in ordet to 
attract suitable people is to be commended, and as a Working Gro^ip '^ are happy, to leave it to the good 
offices of those concerned to ensure, th^t the^^ teriife' Continue to be improved^ as necessary and that 
anomalies lietweeh BESS i(Edh^ and ^Uier terms on wliich different Teclmical Co^^iperatlon and British 
Coundi posts are filled wi01)e harmonised as soon as possible. There is not much more harmonisatioii to be 
done but tiiere is some and the sooner it is completed the better. / ^ ^ 



8.5 We regard the^ESS arrangement, wheft British staff become emplotyjE^ of the i^ers^as institution 
with local salaiy paid Vy the;anstitution iffte local rate for th§ post, as by fair the most suital^le method of 
establishing satisfactory working relations within the overseas institution. We would hope that it could be 
maintained as against the perhaps more secure, but certainly more costly to the UK, Technical ,Co-opetatioq' 
terms by which the person serving overseas remains throughout a UK official wholly paid and supported 
from UK public funds —and thus always liable to be viewed locally ydth some reserve when ciurrying out his 
duties co-operatively with local colleagues. ' ■ . 

8.6' Th§ conditions of employment of BESS staff overseas are often a considerable source of anxiety. The, 
overseas institution is normally responsible forJocal salary and it is impoi^ant that it should be paid. If 
hdilsing is provided it is important that it should be of a suitable Standard. Overseas governments and 
institutions a;^ usually scrupulous in honiounin^ the terms of contracts un^er which British academic staff 
have agreed to serve their institutions.'' They are, however, undoubtedly more ready than most UK 
employers to invoke termination of copti^ct clauses for various reasons; It seemi to mio be important In 
principle that wliile staff serving as members of overseas institutions shouldt as far as humanly possible, be 



on all-foon as regards contract terms and concUtidiis with locak emplojees at the same tevel in th^ same 
institutions, tlie provision from UK sources of some reasonable degree of protection for British staff in. sucii 
institutions is essential. 

8.7 The Working Group would much prefer to see all British staff who, with official encouragement, 
agree to sferve in overseas institutions, going on secondment with a clear right of return to UK employment* 
This, we'fear, is an ideal which in practice vvill take a long time to attain. WJhat is more important is that if. 
such staff, through no serious misdemeanour of their own, do have their contracts terminated by their 
overseas employing government or institution, some reasonable compensation should be availq^ble from 
British funds in cases of hardship. The evidence before us suggests;that the record of HM Govemmi^t in this 
respect is good and that where necessary deserving cases in this field have been sympathetically and fairly 
treated. We have no wish to lay down rigid rules to cover a wide variety of situations, but would strongly uj-ge 
those concerned to. maintain the principle that even where specific contractual obligations on the part of 
British organisations do not exist, people who have proceeded to liigher educational posts abroad jHrith 
specific encouragement and support from ODM or the relevant Governmeni financed bodies should be 
sympatheticaOy treated both by the Government^ and their home employing institution, if any, when 
difficulties not of their own making arise wUcli could not h)ive been foreseen^^'wlien they toolc up the 
ap^intoient. ' ' . " 

8.8 We a^e conscious that, apart from career prospects and terms and conditions of service, there iare 
other current impediments .^o oversea? service by British university staff. These include family and 
educational considerations; uncertainties arising from inflation and.exchange rat^ fluc^atioiis, the impact^ 

' the UK Finance Act 197^ on overseas earnings; the hazards now involved (as^the result of other recent UK 
le^slationi) in recovei^tigpo^session^f accommodation in^Britain let during a period of \Cork abroad; and the 
possible implications of the new Protection of Employment Act, which seems to discourage a home university 
from engaging staff on u short-ternt basis during the absence of j)erm§jieat^t^ members overseas and thus 
ma*ke its agreement to secondment harder to obtain. The Worldng 0roup hopes^at all concerned will make 
conscious efforts t^ resolve (hese uitcertaintiM wherever it is possible to do so. 

8.9 Eved with a reasonable basis for overseas serviie, the doubts expressed by many British universities 
about thcvnumber of tjieir experienced^ staff whoSwlll come forward for overseas service, even if secondment 
were available to them, are probably ju&tified^^^But supply in this field of recruitment has'^jiever matched the 
demand and probably ^never will in such disciplines a^ preclinical medicine. AU^ v^e can sjugjgest therefore is 
that every effort should j[>e made to stimulate and harness the interest of those stafr memt>ers in the required 

ciplines --and we beAeve that there are many —who might respond to the challenge and appreciate the 
' awards, in Jiuman and academic terms, of a spell of overseas service in a developing country. 

UnsiK>nsored Visitors^ and Appointees ' V 

8.10 Some British staff will proceed overseas entirely of their own volition and without returnf guarantees, 
to posts in higher education in certain developing Countries with little or no official British encouragement or 
support. We -are happy that they should do so but we cannot seek special protection for' them. The 
circumstances call for firm contractual arrangements to be made between them and their overseas employer. 

. ■ . ■ . , 

8.11 — There is an additional category of staff of British universities who gn Overseas for varying periods to 
pursue their oSvn tesearch inferests rather than , specifically to meet ine requirements of an overseas 
university. On tliese we would draw attention to the need for advance ^jcjlearance of the research activity 
proposed with the authorities of tiie couiury conbemed particularljf if politically sensitive issues are involved. 
We would also emphasise tlie importance and value of trying to arrange to work collaboratively with 
appropriate local institutions. \ 

■** * ■ ■ ' . . • V ■ 

Sponsored Short Term Visits ' ^ * 

8.12 One of the most constant i^qulremenjs of any university is to receive short-term academic and other 
expert visitors from other universities. These are clearly of particulai;v^lue to nm or small institutions in 
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developing countries, and the flow needs to continue indefinitely. Fortunately Iheire appears to be no 
shortage of British staff willing to proceed abroad for short periods of time for various puVposes to welcoming 
universities in developing countries. They provide services as teachers (both as individuals and part of a 
small team mounting and executing short courses overseas) and as external examiners; Wy take part in 
research or perform various consultancy and advisory services (academic and otherwise) . of\ enormous value 
to the receiving institution which, whatever its financial situation is always ready to receive\ them as guests 
and provide board and lodging for them: Their own UK instftutlon Is normaUj ready —and we hope wlU 
continue to be ready -to condnue their salatfes for short absences abroad, if properly planned hi reUtion to 
their UK duties, while, the sponsorhig UK organisatibn (^. lUC, British CooncU or TETOC)\provide8 the 
necessary extras such as fares, out-of-pocket expenses and small cash allowances. \^ 

8.13 Requests by institutions of higher education in developing countries overseas for shojl*t-term visists 
by British academics are channelled through, and administered by, the British Council, lUC and TETOC. 
The British Council visits usually derive from initiatives by British ^(juncil Representatives overteas, in^ 
association with overseas governments, universities and professional bodies: They generally take the Wm of 
fully-funded specialist lecturing tours, lasting from two to four weeks in any one country, and usually include 
lectunng and seminar teaching assignments ^in seyefal different institutions: some working visits may be for 
up to one term in an overseas university. V'-^ \ 

8.14 The lUC also supports visits of short term duration to developing country universities for specific 
purposes such« externill examining or academic consuftancies focused on the need of a particular oversea? \ 
mstitution and mitTated by it. f»articulaF emphasis is placed on longer short-term ^isiis for ^visory- or 
teaching purposes. These often form the starting point for the creation of departmentariinks between home 
and overseas universities ' involving a range of other lUC services, personnel movements and 
mter-departmental co-operation generally. This can, under lUC arrangements, be administered and 
financed as a single linked package of services. British staff visiting overseas universities under lUC ajpspices 
do so at the specific request of the overseas university, 3ften as a result of direct academic contacts already 
made, and are invariably the guests of the receiving institutions overseas" for accommodation -and board, 
which reduces the expense considerably. 

8.15 During th€ last twenty years the Royal Society urfder Its Overseas Visiting Professorships Scheme 
has sent out many distinguished scientists from Britain to play a part in scientific higher education in 
developmg countries overseas. In recent years the lUC and the Leverhulme Trust have put funds annually at 
the disposal of ^he Royal S9ciety in order to allow the programme to continue. Visits are usually for a 
mmimum of 4 month?* duration and preferably over a univeigity'session. The overseas university provides 
board and accommodation for Royal Society Visiting Fellows as for lUC visitors, 

8.16 Other movements of British university staff within the Commonwealth as a whole are facilitated by 
the Commonwealth University Interchange Scheme, administered by the British Council, which provides a 
number of travel grants for staff applying to visit other countries in the CommonM^ealth. 73 such grants were 
awarded m 1974/75, 63 of them for visits between Britain and other Commonwealth countries and- 10 
between Australia and Canada and India. Awards are intended primarUy to assist those persons who have 
secured financial support by salaried leave or research grants for the periodLof study proposed but who wpuld 
be unable to spettd it overseas without help towards the costpf fares. THis sort of assistance is of particular 
value to that categoi:y of British staff proceeding overseas to pursue their own research interests but who are 
not considfered official visitors. (8.11) Some visits by British staff eg. as.extemal examiners ^^are sponsored 
direcUy by the overseas universities themselves, aqd also by UN agencies. OECD and other international 
bodies.. , V- 

Special Schemes 

8. 17 In order to stimulate the availability of key staff of high quality for service in univer^ies (or in some 
cases overseas government departments and research institutes) overseas, and as a meahs of promoting 
fruitful contacts gener^y with its associated universities, a number of special schemes operated by the JUC- 
have been introduced. • ' 



HoiM-lMied Pott Scheme 



848 In siiitafiie, cases arrangements are made with a UK university for the creatfon, in the appropriate. 
. department of that uqiyersity, of a new home-based post for a period, usually of 5 years but sometimes less. 
The underlying agreement prpviies for one or more staff members of that department (who may or may not 
include the individuaTrecruited »v the home university to fill the home-based post) to secve overseas under 
lUC or OpM auspices for at leMt 75% of the five-year period. During the period in which no overseas 
service is being undertaken, the lUC is willing to meet the salary and superannuation cost of the extra post to 
* the home university concerned. This scheme has been useful and should, we believe, continue, although it 
has not proved as useful as it might have done if more staff appointed to home-based posts had been given 
tenure posts in their UK mstitutions on conH)letion of their initial appointments. Sometimes, moreover, 
difficulties have arisen over the unwiljingness or inability, of any individuals in the department concerned to 
fulfil the total liability for overseas service. We must leave this problem with the British universities. Many of 
the most successful home-based post arrangements in the past have arisen directly from the creation of 
effective links between home and overseas departments and where the overseas service has been undertaken 
by oriie or more of the permanent staff of the home university, thus promoting fuller inter-departmental 
^-operation. Unfortunately a large proportion of the people reciifitled to the home-based posts have 
themselves been required to undertake the whole of the^erseas^ervice requirement, and have tended to be ' 
at the more jimior levels. This is not ideal but is perhaps largdy inevitable. Again we can only look to the 
goodwill of unRrersities, and particularly of departmental heads, to improve'matters. 

8.19 Increasingly the need overseas is for more senior and sp^ialised posts to be filled by British staff. 
The introduction of the lUC's secondment grants in 1974 appears to have substanjtJally helped to facilitate 
this sort of movement. Over 35 grants are now being paid in addition to some 75 home-based posts in British 
universities and polytechnics. Where aJBritish university or other institution of higher education agrees to 
release an established n^ember of staff to serve in an lUC-approyed post overseas for two academic years or 

^^nore, and to reabsorb him at the end of his Contract without loSs'of increments^or other rights, the lUC can 
plbvide the university with a sum represenidng 25%of the midpoint of the current university lecturer's salary 

' , scalAin each year of his approved absence overseas. These grants ar^ known as; Secondment Grants, and can 
be made in the case of staff seconded under departmental link arrangements as well as individual 
secondments. We hope that British universities and their staff will increasingly accept 4his scheme as one of 
great value both to themselves and others and that it will be adopted in due course over a wider geograpUcal 
area tlian is now covered bj the lUC. 

-8.20 A different —and much less successful —form of secondment grant known as a Tenure Post Support 
Grant may be awarded by the lUC where a British university department whose help is sought in filling key 
posts overseas in lUC-assbciated universities is not in a position to release an existing staff member but is 
prepared, in anticipation of future vacancies, to recruit an extra staff member on a permanent basis (subject 
only to the usual probationary rules) to enable overseas secondments from departmental staff as a whole to 
take place. In such circtimstances the lUC will pay to the university 25%of the midpoint of the current 
lecturer's salary scale annually over a four-year period provided that the department releases a staff member 
(preferably not starting with the new recruit) for service in an associated university overseas over the same 
aggregate period, at least one of the secondments being for a two-year period or longer. Each four-year 
perkod^ might be renewable where there is a continuing need and desire^or co-operation. This scheme had 
attracted no takers so far but this unwillingness to undertake future permanent staff commitments is not 
surprising in> view of the current uncertainty of future finance. We suggest, however, tliat the scheme 
tmainstipenrand express the jbope that British onhersides may in due course $ome to use and value it as a 
■eans of seraring available top priority staff before they can afford to meet the ^t from thehr.own budget. 

8.21 The T^^^kral Assistance lecture^p Scheme hi Medichie (now the Tec}]^ical Co-opemtion (TC) 
Lectureship SchemeWas established in 1963 by the Ministry of Overseas Develdpriient to meet a particular 
need for continuing rwources in tropical medicine. The Scheme is now administered by thfe lUC aqd involves 
support tor 28 appointments at the London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, the Liverpool School 
\ of Tropical Medicine ana^e University of Edinburgh Medical School. It sets out to proyide, mafntain and 
make available a pool of exbertise^in the field ol tropical medicine for technical co-operation in developing 
\ countries comprising not ymly the TC lecturei^ themselves but the whole of the staff of the school?; other 
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.members of which oould/ife more readily released for overseas service because of the availability of the TC 
lecturers. In addition the increased teaching resources made av^able allow for a -greater intake of 
postgraduate students at the schools for training in medical and para-medical subject^ appropriate to th^ 
needs of the devek)piog countries. 

8.22 for as lon^ as TC lecturers are working in the UK, the lUC reimburses the School concernfed 
' ' tlS^r full, salary, topther with any allowances to which ibey are entitled and all statutory contributions due 
from theimprbyer in respect of their appointments but alU overhead expenses are met by the univejsityr lUC 
payments 'niay be extended to a period of approved attachment', no't exceeding one year, to an overseas 
government or institution if sucl^ an attacHnient is recommended by the School for the purpose of widening 
the lecturer's professional or academic experience. In such cases no overseas contribution is called for. - 
During periods of overseas service other than those of attachment, the lecturer's salary and allowances are 
met by the government, institution or international body to which he is seconded, or from HMG (ODM), or 
in part from both sources. 

• ^ ■ ■ ■ ; ■ ' 

. 8.23 This scheme is unique in providing for the employment by British universities at lUC/ODM expense 
> ; : 6f agroup of staff at Lecturer and Senior Lecturer levels. There are a number of other academic areas where 
UK staff It sources are sletider ocare dlmmishing but whe^, a real and continuing overseas nee^ exists. In 
some cases the UK staff resouraes exist but are so fully occupied that staff cannot be offered for overseas 
assignments for Sikw signlficanl^eriod. A group of spedalist supemuiiicruy staff spread ahnong a variety of 
British university departmentf woujd. enable, a great deal more valuabk work to be done In relation to the 
problems of developing counbies and hi co-operating with their histltutioiis. We would, therefore/strongly 
recommrad that sjmiftitheticWonsideVation be given to the provision of ODM/IUC finance on a limited term 
basis (as for the TC iecturersliiMedibfaie) for the cireation of a small number (say 20) of special posts hi 
Efritish universities, outside the^e<lical Qeld and in equally important subjeict areas, to enable useful 
additional services of various sorts to be made available from Britain to help <b solve some of the^problems of 
d^eloping countries: ; \ ' ^ * ' . 




K RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT STUdteS 



d.l (jur terms of reference aisik us to cdnsidcriji^ays in which British institutions nUght tbniribote more 
effectively to the solution of problems of^deyfeloping countries. This chapter is concerned with research. We 
iise the work 'research': broadly, including appUed research on specific problems and more widely ranging 
fundamental, theoretical research on which implied work depends, and including experiment and testing; of 
solutions and ob^rvation and analysis of ongcuhg processes which arc not directed towards previously 
identified 'problems'. The world needs research in this broad sense, with a strong practical^emphasis. Very 
few of the 'problems of developing countries' are problems of those countries alone. We are conBdent of the . 
power of concentrated, hard headed, imaginative, questioning and infoi^med thinking to advance 
understanding and to identify and to solve problems. . ^ 

9.2 Research capacity in Britain and other industralised countries is immensely greater in scale, 
' diversity and length of experience than the present capacity in most developing countries. Overseas capacity 

is growing rapidly, with the expansion of higher education and the establishment of hew research 
institutions, but the concentration of large and diverse research ^facilities and experience will remain in the 
now rich countries for a long time to come. That concentration is one reason, among others, why much of 
this capacity should be tised to advance knowledge beyond ai^eas of enquiry which are of primary interest to 
the rich industrialised countries alone. Those who decide on the directions of use of research capacity have a 
continuing responsibility to be aware of world conditions and problems and to consider the relation ofvtheir 
decisions to them. Stronger international collaboration is required in decisions on directions of research and 
in research work itself, goinfe far beyopd present normal international academic interchange and 
institutional links. A recent Cabinet Office paper* on world trends in population, resources, pollution etc 
also makes a strong case for interiiational coUaboration particularly ih relation to the pooling of effort and 
expenditure to undertake necessary studies which may well be beyond the resources of any one country.' 
... _ , : - ■■ .• _ , , . ? ^ • ■■• ^ 

Development Studies 

'■ - * , * . ■ 

9.3 In almost all British universities and other institutions of education and research parts ^f the 
research and teaching programmes, especially in the social sciences, natural sciences and technology, axe 
now devoted to developing countries and development problems. In the past ten years, several universities 
have formally established institutes or departments which are specifically concerned with the study of .world 
development. These vary in scale and nature. One university mounts a full first degree programme as well as 
postgraduate programmes (with an- .annual intake of liO students and a staff of 30 in 197j£i), The staff 
combine research and teaching with practical, development work, normally K>v^rseas. This was the first 
undergraduate degree course in Pevelopment Studies, available in Britain, and both British and overseas 
stud^ts are involved. Other similar dourses are now emerging. Thtre are many examples in universities and 
polytechnics of smaller units concentrating on particular interests, mainly in research and postgraduate 
programmes. The ODM itself direfcti^ supports an important research and training institution outside the 
university network (though linked with it) in the Institute of Development Studies (IDS) at Sussex. 

9.4 The effects of the establishment in a um<^rsity or polytechnic of a nucleus of people directly 
concerned with development are not confined to ttieir own teaching and research, nor to work on specific 
developtnent problehis. The presence of such a, group influences work elsewhere in the same institution and 
outside. Their experiences and material informs, and is informi^d by, the work of colleagues in their own and 
other fields, many of whom are not concerned inlany direct ws^y at all with development or with developing 
countries. These groups, though small themselv K>^ ^ro nde access to a Very wide range of specialist 
knowledge and research capacity: they can be important agents in mobilising part of that capacity iJi many 
subjects for work that is relevant to world developn%^. s ' • J ' - 



9.5 / Departments or schools of dev.elopmfjiit studies and other British university academic departments 
whpse research inteifests* cpme to include problems of development in their field, can, through the - / 

■■^■TSsUiblishment of jbint. research proj^ overseas institutions, achlev^ multiple benefits of very 

considerable value to all concerned. I^jfih departmental 
links emerge which invigorate the whdS teaching arid research process ;irt both institutions, . researchs|chools 
and postgraduate 'training facilities are built up oversea&^and jpfroblems of development are>eU' aM truly 
tackled and p&rhaps solved. But such Joint, research projects need/ if these moldpie beniefits jere to mcc^e, ' ' 
careful identiflcation and management together wl^ the {infection of some external funds over and above tke * > 
provision that can be made from' tlj^e budgets of the two institutions concerned. This needs a spetialiMd 
central agency with access to thenecessary funds. Very little — too little in our view — of this type of activity 
is now carried out. It is not easy to organise but the lUe is proiably the most appropriate body to undertake 
the task. . , • *. 

9.6 The estaJblishment aiiti maintenance of a school or department of development studies on any ^ 
serious scale involves the solution of problems which are nbt purely financial. If the department is to keep 

.itself informed and sensitive to changing conditions in ^he long term, provision must be made for systematic 
renewal by members of Its staff of experience overseas and of practical involvement in development work. 
Special arrangements of departmental establishment and staff appointments are required to enable staff in 
normal university appointments to combine substantial periods of work overseas with teaching and research 
at usual staff/student ratios in this country. Such arrangements become even more important with slower 
university growth and reduced intakes of new-,^^^ with recent previous experience abroad. 

. ' '. ■ ' ~ ^ . ■ 

9.7 T^e fright to embark on development studies is i>ot denied to British institutions by the UGC or by 
their funding bodies,4)ut injpresen^ circtlhnstances internal pressures restrict the amount of the institution's 
o^n resources which ^^sHHHv available and hinder the establishment of the special arrangements 
required to combine worK^^^^Fand averseas. The pressures on resources arise partly at least from the ^ 
view that most of these shouHKnle through supolementary support from outside agencies, particularly 
OD^, rather on , the line of suppleij^entary resear^^anced by research councils on a university financed 
departmental base. The ODM does, of course, provide significant sums to British institutions by way of 
research grants for specific projects. It also maintains by .direct grant certain university departments-in 
closely related fields and as we pointed out in Chapter VII it provides- help through the tuition fees paid o* 
behalf of specific overseas students attending courses.in UK^^itutions, whether these are on a st^mdard fee ' . 
basis or the much larger 'eco^pjpiic' fee paid for a nuiff^erof^ecially art-anged short courses for overseas 
students.^ • \ / V * . 




9.8 As a Working Group we would Ukc to see certain universities and polytechnics devoting «|gntficant 
etfoi;t8 to the broadacadetplc field of developmeiit studies, and such effoks being taken into accouipt by the 
UGC and other funding (K>dies in grant a^ J 

• • ■ - ■ ■ ■ ■ . . » .*■.►■■■■' 

- 9.9 We have noted that the establishment of a departm^rht of development studies on.a long term basis 
requires arrangements specific to this field of study aiuTsomewhat unusual risks which are not easily 
contemplated by British universities in present financial ^circumstances. In parallel withjiencouragbment by 
funding bodies for the promotion of development studies in universities and/ polytechnics which have 
themselves demonstrated a clear willingness to give fcasonable internal pjiority to such studies, we feel that 
oufside bodies, including the ODM, should continue and expand thejT present willingness to provide 
supplementary support^-^ough reseaVch grarUs, the arrangement of continuing ^programmes' of 
commissioned work (to redute avoidable uncertainties and help forward planning in th^^gencies and the 
iiniversities), and the provision^^of additional posts for limited periods an3" of travel grant money over and 
above that made available to mdividuals undertaking specific assignments. ' 

■ ' ' . ■ • ' ■ " . • ""' * ■■. * ■ ' ■ ■ , • ' 

9.10 development stu<Jies as a subject draws on many well-established disciplines in examining the. 

• changifig world and world d^lopmetit problems. Including those of 'Britain: it is new mainly iir the 
^ de^l|berate combination ajid* focus. Thej, promotion of such studies iskone ifhpoftant way ^n which British 

• institutiohs o.f higher education<aha thus bth^ level? ai?d f of education in Britain) concern themselves 
with the ^orld, * , . '/ ^- 
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LmE^-tenn Qncttions ^ ^ 

9.H In Chapter III (paragraph 3.21) we put forward long-term objectives for , which capacity in British ' 
institirdcms should be maintained or created for the rest of this cientury and beyond —.to provide education 
which deyelc^^ informed awareness of the world, including its p(k>rest countries and people, aCnd to work on 
>.relevtot;resc.archs:^,^\^^ pointed to the need for each institution to reviev^Miow it wished to interpret tnese 
objectives and td incorporate them in its planning the future,. taking account of resource constraints. 

9fl2 Such internal reviews will need to examine t^dirtctions^and subjects of research best suited to the 
institutions' strengths and the information required to\mde rese^oh decii^Qns. also to find 

ways of realistically stimulating and encouraging tK?1Si^ of younger academics in appropriite 
directions and to examihe problems of Career deVii^lbpimnt. Fhey must consider linkages with other 
institutions and agencies with similar or coniplementary;^' Strengths or interests as well as intemid 
arrangements. * ' * . 

9.13, Pasjt teivoheiiieiit in overtdM deirelopment hat yielded aclmqwledged benefits lo Britith iiuUtutiiitis* 
^ faturet these benefits have to be soaght much more deUbemtelj than has been a^eessary In the past* Tbejr 
must be planned for, in tlie planning ol^| the activities widch are tliehr sourcer 

■ ' ' ' \ ^ " ■ ^ " . { ■ • ' 

CoUalMiration in rcscaren and a new Initiative ' f 

9.14 In 1946 the British universities mads a collective decision that a large part Of their contribution /to 
the solution of problems of developing countriesV should tajce the form of help in the establishment and 
initial staffing of new universities in many developinjg'countri^s. There followed the activities, movemeilts of 
staff and students and the development of links between institutions or departments, which are familiar. ^ 
These j|n||ji^fing activities, which weve largelv related to teaching, are now declining, but corresponding 

~ int to4he 'process of continuous^ building up these insti^tions in line with their own national ^ 
ontiriue.^In recent years thei-e Has, rightly, been some emergence of collaborative research on 
Is, by inst|.tutionsand scholars within already established "links. But even the combination of 
rcoUfl liefl^tioh with the general worldwide collaboration among scholars in advancing lenowledge 

HTdTstudy represents only a small part of the possible contribution that'might be made by British ,^ 

refcfiktch capacity to the, understanding and practical solution of development problems of the world^/ * 
especially of>its.^poofest people. The possible scope for international collaboration in research with pi:acticji<^ 
emphasis on world needs is only now beginning to be recognised; 

*■ ^' ' . • ' . * . ■ . 

9.15 The absence of an adeqpate organisational framework is one of the several reasons for the preset 
limited international research collaboration. But it is probably the most important single reason, if ohiy 

. because, without a framework, it is hard to explore with authority the various pthej:jdifficulties in the way o| « 
collaboration and to work towards so)uti^||;s. It is also hard io efcplore, agifin with ^Authority, ttie possible 
contributions that might be made to understanding arid problem-solving and to work out priorities and tlie 
nature of research required. (ITiere are exceptions in particular disciplines,* but so very many problem areas / 

-of development require ccmbiried attention from several disciplines). Moreover, the absence of organisador^ ,; 

^annot but jsignal fo yodn^;^ademics^that career prospects are poor. 

9.16 In the fd9^win|;para^ap|)9^'V^ what might be donis, on three different scales, if an " 
adequilte fraxiieWiiirk 1^^ existed ^and this allowed active interest to show itself in 

. Britain and.overseast Thes^ mfy'^sc^eii as develdlp idea of co-operation through tinks Csee the 

Repoi^ Of the lUC Wgi-Icing >jjr^ on to-o^ 

9.17 The jgeh^t^-aim is to achieve, genuine collaboration in research in problem areas which ^ ^ 
identified and judged by all concerhe'cl to be of importance to one, or preferably several, developing, 
cbuntries, and to be areas in which British research capacity in various fields can contribute effectively ^.^e ^ 
^ggest also that, ^a^far as p^sihle, the main part of the work allocated to eac|;i participating group be.donS 
in its home']p|||tutt&nL;^^^^ should be identified and their sub-divisions specified with this y 

ifR^ol^Pf; to^^ to achieve these features and to maintain genuine collaboration in 

fatioa.'cqfltip communication are clearly formidable. But some of the advantages are^jalso' 

•5j|Py *. ^. % ; r 34' . ^ . .1, : . rv • • 
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plain: among othei*$, contributions to *the solution of problems of developing countries* could be made by 
rhany British rescju-ch workers, using their home facilities/in a /wide range of subjects; Who are not now able 
to make indentifiable contributions except by leaving Britain. * \ ^ - ' 



9.18 Muchbf^he research, now done from a British base witji some refepcnce to^developing countries 
.would be^dhfet'ent, even on;iit^ jiresent scale, if it had these features df collaboration in decision and in 
division of iasks td be undertaken mainly in the home institutions of participants. ^ 



I9.'>f On a larger^c^le and^suming an adequate organisation for initiation and control of research, with 
T^ISftrprig influence fipm dev^lopmg countries^ it is possible to envisage various kinds of progranfiihes in which 
British research capacity could'make significant contributions. These would develop, possibly on a much 
larger scale, some of the work already done in Briti^ institution^, which is prompted by informai requests, 
from ovewcarnrmtkU^ty research workers in Britain in the light of their perceptions of overseas tieeds (in 
additioii to research spe^lly commissioned and work undertaken jn response to requests for tectmical 
co-'bpefation). The main differences, apart from the important one of scale, would be in organiSa^oh, , 
continjiity and wider range of work. Some pro^amnles might consist almost entirely of work 
Britain (or Europe): for example ongoing studies of policies, markets or institutions, medical 
food science, energy economy. Others would require work in Britain and overseas: an important 
examples would be in monitoring the effects of thf introduction of technological changes rij 
developing countries or in developing countries themselves. 




:'^9,20 In the light of what has been:said ^e^put forward for consideration a majors 
V technical co-operation, in >vhich part of the research capacity of British institutions woul^ 
collaborative assault on development problems of the world, with emphasis pn ihe poorer^ coun^ 
peoplQ.^: We suggest that the approach should be that widely us?d in Re$^.arch and Develc 
projects in other fields, which implies approximate definition of objectives and tiexibilif 
resources towards them; it requires rapid feedback between study and practice and accesii to a wide range 
of research facilities and skilK. At thb stage we do no more than raise the idea — of a. new intitlative in / 
tecluiicsii co-operation based on research — for consideration by universities and polyteclinics* At a later 
stage, consideration by HM Government and other governments would be i^ecesskry; hut to reach uny later 
""Stage deperttfs first on the initiative of Universities and polytechnics and their willingness to explore the idea;. 
The problems are challenging. But for British institutions of higher education and research participation in r 
such a programme could present opportunities to contribute to developtnent and to benefit British 
education', which would be as important as the initiative in 1946 to help in the establishment and 
development of higher education overseas. We refer only briefly to this here . The ide* requires and deserves 
. examination in depth. We recommend that it be explored. 

9.21. ^^Jnstments Qf the present overall organisational arrangements are discussed in the ne^xt^hJp.tet. 
Whatever the auspices, the extension of co-operation in the directions outlined above require? the tmhev 
development of networks of interested institutions including research organisations outside unj^yiirs^^s: of 
collective international arrangements which can be applied to work with any developing couiftry tind in . 
which institutions of develo^gjjcoiititries join in formulation of policies; and of collective national 
arrangements to facilitate co-opertltion and communication between British institutions and more 
^satisfactory use of their ej^istjhg resources., " . \ 
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PART m - ORGANISATION 



X ORGANISATIONAL ISSCESr 



The Orgufauitioiud Principle . . ; ,r 

, 10. 1 The British universities and poljrtechnics arc independVnt bodies capable of conducting most of 'iiieir 
own cpllaborative relationships with outside bodies, including aid agencies and overseas, universities. The 
need, however, often arises for help from specialist organisations in Britian capable of co-ordinating, 
directing, facilitating, and Spmetimes financing contacts. 

10.2 Any arrangements for enabling or facilitating collaborative relationships between British 
universities and polytechnics and their overseas counterparts, whether in Wgher education, in scholarship. 
. or m irivestigatioij^f problems and other^xcseardpactivities, must be regardecj^j^^t a meaqs^tp thftJ:cquire4 
end, which is the establishment of the desired relationsHp IJeiweefl the iiiitftutions thcmsSves, The 
organis^tion^undertaking these arrangements, whether it is a Goyemmelit department such as ODM, a 
Government sponsored bodj like the British Council, a university-managed but Government financed body 
hkc the lUC, or a whollj^ independent body like the Association of Commonwealth Universities (ACU), must 
be ready to drpp into tj^ijpbackground as soon asit$ introductory facilitatmg function has been carried oixt 
This wiU allow ^the acadera^colUbpi'itipn, witliii the igfeed framework; to flourish ipd develop its owa, 
niomentum under the dj^Jifched, but bfdicvolent eye of the faciHtat&ig body. Th^re is Uttle doiibt iii fte minds ' 
of the Working Grougttat govcm*<?at^departaients and large organisations find this secondary role, and a 

• posturcof benevol^dWetachment, difficult to achieve es{>ecially when any of their money is involved. Oo the 
other band, Uic presence of^ughtful and well-informed British officials, eg. the staff of HM Missioi^s and 
British Couitol representatives in the (^rseas location concerned, can serve a valuable purpose in 
supporting^M|inbnitoring vir^atJsttoing^on at , the overscas.end. Nehhef they nor their headquarters' 
prindpal^^ipBr however, tpi^gard ttwmsclvcs in this paTlictilar work, asi the conductors ot the>or<:hestra,. 
or even ai playeK^ 

^ 50W consider the&iain bodies and agencies which seek, as part of their own functions^to harness 
Brpih university and polytechnic, resources in the interests of overseas' development, whethiBt or not the 
process invohres Qollaborajive rcltftionshfps with their overseas counterpurts. y 

JBodlca without direct UK Gbvenunent fluandal tapport 

10.4 We have alreadfy referred (5.3) to one such |organisationi the Association of Commonwealth 
Umversities/(ACU), d^whPlly non-Governmental aiid self -financing bpdy of member universities which 
provides a range of services especially in the organisation of periodic conferences, information thrpugh 
publicatiohs and recrtiitfhent services for its members. It also provides, on repayment, the Secretariat for the 

. Commonwealth Scl^larstiip Commission and operates a number ^f other scholarship or award schemes * 
with outside funding. Its recruitment services for Cdmmonwealth universities seeking staff from Britain 
(Complement thpse^of the' lUC, byt differ in that they tend, in practice, to serve only Commonwealth 
institutions in countries wbere British staff, are; no>eligible fpr supplemental|dn fro|n lUC or-fronvODM \ 
under the, BESS scheme (2.10 and footnofibf: We no ttmn to siig^^tdisjiurbing these arrfmgemehts/ : . 

10.5 ' The Committee of Vice-Chahccllors and Principals (CVCP) is also concerned with a number of 

* aspects of British univejfsity relations and overseas countries which need central co-ordi^iition. These include 
the nomiifation of vicenchancellors to serve on various^relevant bodies such as the Council of ACU itself or 
to attend conferences stich a^ those o{^iB(^opean.ll^tors and those with US University Presidents. The 
C.omn^ttee is also actiye pn beh'alf of British universities in handlingit'iiuinter of internitteriia Issues arisfng, '^. 
hi such bodies as the European Ecoi^mic Commission (EEQ affecting such matters as admission 
xequicements and the evaluation apd compatibility of qualifications. We see no reason for these 
reiponiiibilities lo be ^eHsturbed either. . 



inteifnaUonal and Overseas Bodies ' ' , 

10.6 International^agencies, foundations and overseas governments are, as we have seen (2.29 — 2.31) 
iniportant seekers aftet the services of British universities. UN and OECD provide Sr number of awards for 
overseas students of various sorts to come to Britain.. Their awards, whether for academic study or not, are 
administered in the UK by the British Council. International ageiides, etc also seek-thf services of J^ritish 
university and polytechnic staff to help them with project^ of assistance in the solution of problems' of the 
developing world. They have often built up their own networks cff informal connections with individual^ in 
British universities who 'serve as consultants in developing countries, members of expert committees and 
in other capacities. UN agencies and other international bodies financed multi-laterally from public funds 
are however undei: some pressure to carry out their main contacts with British universities thtbpglr' UK 
Government departments, which, in the absence of a sufficiently clese-wt^rlcTng relationship with the British 
universities, are often unable to locate the precisely appropriate point or person in British academic life for 
the particular problem in hand. In this context, the ODM's position vis d vis UNESCO, the World Bank, 
FAO and the UN Development Programme is of particular importatice and it niiay well be that useful 
opportunities of involving British university staff and facilities more closely in their day to da^ work are 
sometimes missed. We have already observed in 2.31 (d) that improved organisational arrangements are 
needed for establishing greater direct contact between such outside bodies, and British universities and 
polytechnics atid their staff. The great potential of the latter, and the" best means of tapping it are too often 
insufficiently known internationally. - 

10.7 An I yC-type body is well suited to this task, which requires a small ^nd efficient expert organisation 
with close and relevant contacts with British institutions at all levels buHvilling. indeed anxious, itself to 
retreat from the foreground pnce its catalytic roje Jias been effected .ffn-W73^ (or example, the lUC mounted, 
oh behalf of the World 6ant. and wholly at its ei^pense, a stirvey misyon oh Agricultural Education in !56uth 
India. The lUC nominated the appropriate members of ihk team and provided secretariat and cJther 
supporting services. It would be happy to undertake further commksions of this sort. 

10.8 A body like the lUC, however, cannot itself readily bring to the notice of international or other 
bodies overseas the services it can provide, without the path being smoothed for them overseas by HM 
Government or the British Council. We suggest that if the present organisattonal pattern remains the lUC 
should be used widely as an intermediary between international agencies and similar bodies and British 
universities and (>olytechnics with a view to hnproving the useful deployment of the educational resources of 
the latter in support pf the purposes and programmes of the former: and that the lUC's existence and 
availability to assist these purposes should be made better Icnown to overseas governments and international 
bodies through British Missions and British Council offices Jn appropriate countries. 

Exchequer financed British bodies, including Government Departments 

10.9 This leaves, for (Consideration, that area of British i^niversity activities in the field of overseas 
development which is sought, commissioned or facilitated by HM Government to serve its own policies, 
either directly or through the British Council or lUC. The ODM*s Overseas Aid vote and the contribution of 
the Foreign and Commonwealth Office to the British Council's *core budget', which is available for cultural 
co-operation, are the two prime sources of Exchequer finance provided by Pariiament for this purpose. (We 
ignore in .this context the Exchequtfrjupport reaching the universities and polytecfinics as general income 
from the Education Department^ LEA'S and UGC). 

10.10 The! Foreign and Commonwealth Office does not itself conduct operationis directly, in the field of 
pverieaj^deyelopment but provid^^^^^ we have ie^.q<(2.16), part 6f ihe core budgA: of thct^fiiitish Council,, 
sottie part of which is devoted to support of inter-university co-operition activities in devejopihg countries: It 
also supports the overseas' information work of the Central Office of Information, which, like the British 
Council, sponsors senior visitors from overseas to Britain concerned with studying higher education 
matters*. 

10.11 TheODM itself ^commissions/ under the ai^J progranimev a variety of Research apd consultancy' 
services from British universities and polytechnics and deals directly with the institutions concerned over 
many individual recruitment matters where British university staff are required either for direct ODM 
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emplo^ent overseas or for government or qa^asi-govemment service overseas partly or wholly at ODM 
expense. It also directly commissions and provides fj^ancial support for various special training courses 
provided by British educational institutions for trainees from 'overseas who have been awarded Technical 
Co-operation Trainiijp Awards under govemment-to-government arrangements. . ^ 

*10.12 Where, however, ODM votes are applied specifically to the provision of assistance, to overseas 
university institutions in developing countries or, more , broadly, to the fostering of inter-university 
co-operation with them, they are channelled through the British Council or the lUC^ Evei) in this field 
however, the ODM sometime^ makes its own arrangements in the UK directly with British universities (eg. 
in the substantial Imperial College link with the Indian Institute of Technology in Delhi and in support given 
to the Asian Institute of Technology in Thailand). 

10.13 In the operational field, the lUC ani the British Council both draw on .British university and 
polytechnic resources to carry out somewhat similar types of^ overseas activity, but with significant 
differences in approach and in programming hiethods. The lUC's geographical coverage is restricted 
broadly to high quality English medium universities in important ex-colonial countries, in most- of tbese 
countries the British Council also carries out its own wider fl^^ctioni. In such cases the lUC and British 
Council activities are harmoniseffunder a general concordat agreed between both bodies and/)DM in 1972 
and by joint consultotign supplemented, as necessary, by special locaJ agreements between the lUC and the 
local-British Council representative. 

10.14 Th|e present geographipal and institutional division of responsibility between the two l>odies is not, 
however, in our view satisfactory. We believe that the potential international and national benefits of 
inter-university and polytechnic collaboration with developing countries are not, under present 
arrangements, being obtained as widely or effectively as they could be, eveti for the same total expenditure of 
public funds. We discuss the specific lUC/British Council/ODM organisational situation further in lp.22 et 



The Sense of Confusion 

« 

10.15 The above description of the complex pattern of outside channels by which British universitTes and 
polytechnics cap become involved in activities related to overseas development^eadily explains the feelings of 
organisational confusion expressed by several British institutions in their replies tq our Chairman's circular 
letter of 10 June 1975 (see Appendix 11). We have already expressed (5.5) the hope that British universities 
and polytechnics will accept that to a considerable extent this complexity is unavoidable. It is simply the 
result of the hiultiplicity of possible sources of demahd for the valuable services they can provide in the field 
of overseas development. Each source tends inevitably to have its own policies, procedures and peculiarities; 
each has its own areas of selectivity and its own terms of service for those who become involved in their 
projects or programmes; and almost all prefer to retain a considerable measure of responsibility and 
operational cor^ol over any^ inter-university activities for which they provide all or part of *the financial 
lubrication needed. We do not feel, however, that the matter "can be left there. 

10. 16 In organisational terms, there are two separate areas, one purely intemallo thc universitics and the 
other external, which we felt required speeific attentibni^lfi'om the Working. Grottp under its teritis 8f 
reference (see 1.1). These were: ^1 

(i) the machinery within British institutions for managing, co-ordinating and d|ppeloping 
^ their external activities in this field. This has not so far been discussed but we propose to 

deal with it first before pursuing the external organisational problem further. 

V (ii) .^e organisational relationship between, the QDM^ FCO^ British Council and lUC as 
bodies concerned with enlisting or supporting the servicek of British universities and 
polytechnics in relation to problems of overseas development against the background set 
out in 10.1 to 10.14 above. 



, Organisations] arrangements within British adivertides 

10:17 Largely as a result of an approach made to them by the Chairman of the lUC in 1970, a number of ^ 
British univen^iti^ajiave created, under one name or another, overseas committees to facilitate and 
co-ordinate their actiVities in the oyerscfas field. Some coftcem themselves with all oversea^ relations and with 
overseas student affairs within th6ir university, while orthers confine themselves to a more limited field such 
as tha> with .which we ar6 cdhcerned vw a vis the problems of developing countries. Some, such as the 
Reading University Overseas Service Committee have beeff extremely active in many ways. Others have/ we 
Understand, found some difficulty in finding a satisfactory continuing role. Only Reading University 
employs a full-time executive Secretary with academic staff status, on this work. 

^'" ^ilS We are concerned, in this context, with seeking the most effective means of achieving what we feel is 
needed at the present time within British universities, namely . 

(i) a greater awareness among staff of the situation as^et out in this report and elsewhere about 
the needs of developing x:ountries and the various means &y which British university resources 
can be harnessed to "help to meet these needs', * . 

(iir a focal point (6 which outside agencies canicome, if their own contacts within the university are 
inadequate, for help in discussing overseas requirements and finding the right people to carry 
them oiit; 

(iii) a point of reference for staff who may wish' to seek information and advice in relation to 
' . departmental or personal activities in the^ield of overseas development. 

" ■ • 

10.19 These functions cannot all readily be carried out by a committee. Nor is it reasonable to suppose that 
the Vice-Chancellor himself or other senior academics who may personally be involved in the affairs of the 
lUC or of any other bodies referred to earlier in this chapter can be regarded as solely responsible for these 
functions, on a continuous basis, either as regards their universities or their own subject areasV 

■ \ ■ ■ . • " , 

10.10 We were interested to hear of the existence of one polytechnic,*»active in the overseas* field, of an 
Ove^peas Unit with a virtually full-time Director concerned solely with harnessing the available skills and 
resources of the polytechnic in an overseas context, whether carried out on an aid basis (British or 
international), or on full repayment from the overseas recipient, or from the institution's own resources. It 
covers both the academic and, the administrative^ including financial, aspects of- this work. It is not far 
removed from the concept of an overseas committee with a full-time Secretary, as at Reading, out it has, 

■~^rhaps, a more consciously business-like approach, dealing less with ideas and policies and more with 
particular operational activities. The value of a full time or virtually full-time staff member in-this field, 
whether by origin an academic or an administrator, is^thathe or she is readily available to all concerned and 
provides a valuable repository of relevant information ^nd a channel oiF contact with any or all the outside 

' bodies concerned in securing British university or polytechnic ^rvices in the interests of overseas 
development. ^ . ' . . ^ 

10.21 Such a unit, however small, would not conflict with, but rather reinfirce the usefulness qf, an 
overseas committee within an institution. It might be' associated with a unit* concerned .with outside 



consultancies generally .;J¥e eoioJnend some arraifgemept .on tl^l^ lines tb all BritiUti|;^i)^crsities and 
pSjAjteclinics who'are genuinely interested fai^deyiejoping hirther tliehr interests In tUs impoiiant field. We 
would also think it entirely reasonable for one or more of the central British bodies concerned in this field to 
offer to meet part (but not, we suggest, the whole) of the cost of any necessary staff appointment. Upon such 
a unit, after all, will depend a great deal of the success of their own efforts to obtain and expand the help they 
need from British universities and polytechnics. Both the lUC and the British Cojiincil naturally already put 
in a significant external effdrt into .this process and the lUC actuaHy f)royides small. sums to certain 
universities for internal administrative sefvites of this nature. The British Council's efforts in th^eld of 
matching overseas requirements to UK university ^resources are achieved mainly through its academic 
advisory committees and panels and through its network of regional offices. We believe, nevertheless, that 
improved internal mechanisms are also required within ipost British institutions. 
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The BritisH Council, IDC ami ODM 

* , I. 

L0.22 We have sllready indicated (10.14) our viev^hat present organisationaLarrangeinents anjl divisions 
of resflbnsil^iHty b^tweei(^7iiese three bodies are not entirely, satisfactory; and we gathered during our 
deliberations a clear inmression that none of the three bodies is happy with them dther: SincJe each is'^ 
financed almost entirely Urom Exchequer funds voted by Parliament for international aid or collaboration 
purposes it is clearly a m^er of public concern to try to overcome the inadequacies of present arrangements. 
Biit reform is not a matter for the Government or the three bodies alone. It must be borne in mind that. the 

, British universities and polytechnics are the provider^ of the basic human resources and skills principally 
involve^-^uidjepresent the main institutMnal focus of the whole non-governmental system of international 

/; collaboration at the highest intellectual /professional and educational levels which we believe to be of such * 
great potential importance for the futu^ of Britain and of the developing world (3.9). 

10.23 We therefore believe it right to start exploring th^ possibility of improvements in th#|iresent system 
by considering the issue first from the point of view of the interests of the Britlslt universities th^selves.; 

V 10.54 We received an impressive resolution from the Council of the IlJC (which is essentially composed of 
university representatives at vice-chancellor or other senior levels conQCTned with overseas affairs' from each . 
and every British university, together with several polytechnic directors) and from a number of other 
univOTsity and polytechnic bodies, all indicating their desire to have any necessary harnessing, co-ordination 
and /ubrication of their wofki in the field with which the Working Group is concerned, conducted as far as 
, possible by a constitutionally independent body constructed and operated on lUC lines, and in particular 
being governed in its operational activities and programmes by the universities and polytechnics themselves. 

10.25 The Overseas Service Unit of the University of Reading, whose initial interest in this field was largely 
responsible for the creation of the Working Group, put their views on this point as follows — 

'As far as the work of the lUC is concerned the crucial factor is seen to be the fact that the lUC is 
jrecognised abroad as representing the British universities and polytechnics under academic control 
and constitutionally independent of Government pqlicy'. 

While the reference to the IUC*s constitutional independence of Government policy is not entirely accurate, 
this quotation epitomises the view of the lUC which we believe prevails both in British and many overseas 
universities. 

10.26 We found no unqualified outside support for the absorption of the existing TUC operations into the 
present structure of the British Council; and we recommend strongly against this. The British Council is 
concerned with the promotion of British interests and has grown over the years to embrace an enormously 
wid^ range of important activities; but in our vieX these are crucially different from —although 
complementary to -the higher education functions of the lUC, both in concept and in style. The lUC must 
be concerned with relating *the international world of scholarship and science to the third world through 
British institutions of higher education and research. We believe the lUC functions would suffer seriously 
were they simply to be absorbed within the Britisl^Touncil as it is now organised. 

\ ■ . " ■ ■ ' " \' . ^ 

10.27 We found no support among British universities and polytechnics for the view, expressed to us both 
by the ODM and the British Council that education alt all levels in developing countries should, ftom 'th^ ^ 

^ standpoint of Bntistvi assistance and collaboRation, be treated as a Whbje. Nor, aplarlfrom their^ense'of 

coi^tisipn , jdid they,indicate support for the fUhhferODM'ahd British Cbuncil view that there was no point in 

^ having two bodies IlUC and British Council) in existence where one would do. We believe that in the 

international-as in other fields, the work of universities and other bodies at the top level of intellectual and 

" educational activity is sufficiently different from that at other levels to Warrant special arrangg^ments being 

made for it. Only at this level is there any real likelihood of establishing an effective inte?lia,tioua| network, 

non-governmental in operation; of intellectj|4al collaboration and understanding in scholarships and problem 

solving. / 

- . • . • ■ • . . ^ ■■ '. . ■ • • . 

10.28 We see no point in trying to analyse in depth the precise differences between the various British 
Council and lUC services and ijrografnmes itivolving Bntish universities and polytechnics or in the different 
ways in which they are devised and carried out. Some of these differences have already been referred to in 
Part II. • . - s • ; ! • 



10.29 We might miention, however, that both the jiUCand the j^ritish Council provide <trecfuitment 
, owphinery, as dOj6S«ODM, ACUapd other bodies. lUC'l^recruitaient stinrices are like ACU's, not concerned 

to make app^ntmenti, which is wholly the responsibility pf the overseas univer^ty seeking lUC or ACU help 
in finding suitable staff. ODM, British' Council and international agencies recruit people from Britain with 
yrhom tljey enter Jnto contracts to serve overeeas. Atf ODM/Britfch Couhcil/ltJC joint working party oh 
recruitment in 1972 concluded that no substantial .economies of manpower or improved efficiency Was likely 
|o result from centralisation in this field. r 

10.30 On the differences in mwiOTs we would only observe that it is obviously *feuch easier to budd 
worthwhile links between British universities and polytechnics and significant institutions of .higher 
education overseas upon direct inter-institutional planning and specific financial provision such as the lUC 
methods permit, then upon such two-way staff movements as: it may^^be possible to finance from wider 
technical co-opefatioii and other programmes,* which may be available through HM Missions and British 
Council r^pre^entativ^s overseas* ' \ . c-^-^j ' . ; v ^ . 

10.31 While the British Council's activities in higher education are both, readily supported by British 
university staff and warmly welcomed by overseas institutions, British universities^ffH^ polytechnics do not, 
we believe, feel so deepk jnvolved in the formulation of them as they do in the programmes of the lUC,^ nor 
so able to influence them in the interesjjs of academic effectiveness. Overseas reprefenlatives oTthe British 
Council and of .HM'Govetnment often have an important supplementary role to play because of their wide 
and ui>to-date knowledge of the overseas countiy, but they should not initiate or control inter-university 
programmes as a whole although their .views may well influence thiem. Ovierseas institutions regard the 
British Council as being much more the agent of HM Government than the lUC which, to Ahem, is the 
embodiment of the British universlHlfe, albeit financed, as they are well aware, by HM Government. They 
appreciate that the lUC may not always be able^ for a whole variety of reasons, to provide all the co-operative 
services which theylind the lUC would wish to provide in the interests of Roistering higher education overseas 
and inter-university co-operation.^ But they believe that the lUC's prime objective's to serve, as^best it can, 
their needs and those of the international community of universities and that in tlm objective lUC i$ unique. 
This view is, we believe, shared to a considerable extent by n>any overseas governments knowledgeable about 
its work. . 

10.32 We suggest fhat these attitudes to the work of the Bri^sh Council and the lUC should carry some 
vjv'eight in any decisions on organisational change. As in other^^heres, the overseas confidence factor in 
^university affairs is a powerful, ijf sometimes irrational, force. . 1^ 

c •■ . ' - 

10.33 This is not however to say that as a Working Group we are satisfied with the LLfC as it exists and 
operate? at present. The limitation of its geographical boundaries (Appendix III) hisprevented it from"* 
having close relations with a number 4f developing countries whose institutions of higher education and 
research are of such a nature and quality as to enable them to establish deep and penetrating contacts with 
British universities and polytechnics. New techniques and services, as yet unpractised by the JUC, need to be 
devised for stimulating and developing further inter-university collaborative relationships in countries of 
international significance both inside and outside the lUC'spresent list 9f aissociated (gauntries. It needs, for 

. example, to put adcUtional efiort, not nec^ ^ . - ^i! ' 

(a) staff development j)rogi^mmi?s for iithproving t^^^apability, in many different respects^ of 
9 . local Nationals in developing countries to work effectively at a high intellectual level on solviiig 
their countries' problems, both of higher education and; more widely, those of the' 
Govemmeiit and community at large, from a local university base; 

' (b) creating a wider interest ih overseas development problems in Britisjb univereities and* 
. , polytechnics^ in seekihgLdut mor^ staff oi^ritisK^ihstit^^ in the'^^equired di^iplii!les 

" both to wprkiprjp^^^ to participate more widely in 

: solving development problems both in UK and oversca^ITie 

to its particular associated institutions overseas, and is liable to concentrate unduly on serving 
their expressed needs instead of keeping open and forever extending* its lines of 
communication with the^British universities and polytechnics from *whith it :^draws botfar^ 



• • ■ ^ . ' ■ . " .... ■ , . 

(c) developing further links with those intehiational, and particularly UN, agencies and overseas 
' ^ governments and -organisations which are concerned, as the lUO must be, in fostering 
international contacts at high levels of scholarship tmd in f^^cUitating 'the application of 
knowledge. It is unfortunate that the lUC has at present to confine itself within ttie ambit of 
' current British aid policies^ elastic though these, may be in' many respects. 

Recommendations for a strengthened lUC ^ - 

10.34 We bdieve tliat the most satisfactory organisational arrangements, both for flbe efficient liai;yifaslng 
of the interests and resources of British universities and polyteclmics ud for pursuing die broad obJ(»ctIve of* 

. Improving international, but non^fovermnental, reladoMhlps wftfi deretbping countries, would be to.lceep 
Uie lUdin eiistence much as it ii to-day; but toextend selectively its geographical coverage and to reduce as 

,far as. possible other, comtrdnts on its operation^ 

10.35 We recognise that such moves will probably require the lUC to cea^ to be as cpmpletely dependent 
as it is now on ODM, and hence the UK pverseas aid programme, f or fts' financial* resources. We see no 
rea^n however why it should not share in spme of the FCO money which is cuAphtly paid solely to the 
British Council for developing cultural coSnieration with overseas countries general^. And we have already 
suggested (4.19) thai British universities antt polytechnics should consider making what would be for them, 
in relation to their overall annual income/ a very small Aionetary contribution to the lUC's budgcHk 
addition td the very large con^bution in human and institutional resources that they have always been TCia^ 
freely to contribute. ' - ^ r 

10.36 The opening tip of lUC's potential as a specialised agency fof arranging consultancy and other 
services for overseas governments and international bodies seeking to avail piemselves of British university 
and polytechnic experience and skill, on a full repayment basis, represents another possible source of income 
for a more broadly based lUC. ' 

10.37 What we wouTd'deplore would be any tendency on the lUCs part, if it were to become more free in 
these respects, to expand its currently very small and expert directing staff and elaborate its internal 
organisation to such an extent as to inhibit its ability or willingness to recede from the limelight once its 
particular role*^ a catUyst in inter-institutional relations had been carried out. 

10.38 It is worth noting that the US Government and US universities are at present conducting, through a 
high level group under their joint sponsorship, a feasibility study on international Linkages in Hig^r 
Education' concerned with the possibility of creating in the USA a new organisation, much on lUC lines, 
which might be hinded collectively l^y the US Agency for International Development (USAID), the State 
department and by various foundations. ^ ^ » , 

10.39 . If, as we recqmmend, the I^C should be entrusted with a rather wider task than it has at present in 
relation to developing coibntries and itlielr institutions, some limits must obviously be set. Decisions v^ould be 
needed oq the fifture of such a basic British;Council function as thfe welfare of overseas students; on ad hoc 
recruitment exercises and particular technical co-opijration or training activities involving British 
universities and polytechnics now dealt with by the British Council. There is also the question of how highier 
education relationships with overseas countries generally ,^including for example ^ose taking place under 
cultural agreements between HM Government and^ the gcrvemnients crf^Eastem European countries should, 
.in so far as a central fiiipUitating organisafion i^ needed/ be carried out iiii fiiitm. The Working^Group 
si^ests that many of tlu^ functions should be left where they are. Detailed demarci^tion lines would need 
to be drawn up by the three bodies concerned, with s]RK:ial ^are being taken properly to consult university 
opinion. But the basic principle should, we bdkve, Wthat wliere the agited ol^|ecthe requires the 
development and sustenance of a conttnuingf reUtlonsUpln deflth with overseas institutfons and scholars in 
the developing world and where it emerges after investigation that sndb a relationship sqnns pptoible the task 
shouU faU to the lUC ratbef than the British Coundl. ^ 

10.40 This is not of course to say that local supporting and monitoring services of the British Councils 
representatives will not still be required. Whatever the lUG's role, it needs British Council support overseas^ 
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s and we would jfarnesfly.hopeahcfcon^dentiy expect tham new orgaiiiisationallmangemra on the lines we 
5. suggest come about these particular services will not only be availaUe but wiU be regarded by all concerned 
as an^ integral part of the functions of these overseas representatives. As tfiey will hi|ve no formal 
responsibilitylfor f ormutatiu^ or carrying out such progranunes — though .gnj^vicws they may ^ve on the 

\ bi^iis oftheir lpcal^khpwled||i^ alwaysjbe valuable to, and should be taken ^ndusly by, the IMC — the 
day to day burden of such^bties should not we beUeve t>e greats 

<10.41 We make no apology for taking the interests of the British universities and polytechnics as the 
starting point from which we reached the conclusion that the lUC should be designated as the prime national 
instrument for fostering international rela:^onships at university level with the develq>ing world, ft is they, 
rather than HM Goverhmen^prihe . British Council who are both the custodians and th^ providers of th^ 
^ essent^l resources and skills req^^ied,, which are human ratbc;r than financial. 

10.42 A great deal can be — and is. — done in the international field by the imiversities to-day without any 
specific government money being provided to do it. Relatively small and marginal sums of mcmey from ^ 
Government can, as we have sSwi, have ah important multiplier effect^ oa tticir Work ih: thi$ field. 
Government money Is ttierefore ixhportant but notmore iraportaht^an the services of Biritish universities 
and polytechnics themselves. Without these, nothing can l>e done beyond what the 'in-hou^' experti> among 
ODM and British Council staff at home and abroad can achieve. Although this is certainly effective and . 
clearly essential in such fields ^ English language teaching, we would^uggest that, whefic the alternatives 
exists,. it is probably more es^nsive to provide ip-house expeWj(and may even be less internationally 
productive in the long run) than to use, at marginal cost, available liritish university services in the relevant 
field. \^ 

10.43 We might men^oQ atifiis point that during our discussions we felt it desirable to seek the views of 
the staff of the lUC on the question whether they WDiil4j>refer from their own personal career ^standpoint to 
remain members of a relatively small separate body like the lUC oi^to be transferred into the larger And 
wider staff structure of the British Council. Their reply made it clear that few lUC staff would unreservedly 
welcome ;uch a transfer and all were anxious lest their current /terms and* conditions and other interests 
might be adversely affected. . 

V . ^- " r ■ ^ ^ . ■>■■ ' ■ . ■ ^ 

10.44 We' recognise that from the standpoint of ODM or that of the British Council, the orgamsatioq^ 
issue may be seen somewhat differently. ODM is the Government depArtmenf which supports both iUC and 
the British C6uncil and moreover itself conducts a variety of activiti^ requiring tb^ setyipes, in one way or 
anoth^, of British institution^ of higher education and theit staff. It^has its own in-house staff of expwt 

, educational advisers and development diYisions\verseas. Both ODM and the Briti^ Council;;g|||at assistaBpe 
Jjo hi|;li^ education overseas, m ^^ganisational terms as >ut ope asp^t^ albeit an imporfant one, of .tibe 

^ifiidu^^onal aid spectrum. From their standpoints^ ^d perhapi that of HM Government as a whde, a 
contmued organisationid separation between the British CounciUmd the IUC is bound to appear untidy and, 
at any rate at first sight, unnecessary. ODM are not, we believe, anxious themselves to undertake the 
administration of all educational aid activities to whiob they giv6 financiaPiupport, but they would ckM^.^ 
happier — and so woul^ the British Council,^ if the .Wjoiking Group wm tb recommend some for^;<rf 
insj^tUfiopal union between the IUC and Britim Cov^c^Iii spite of their large differences ol objectives^ style, 
stniVture and mo<fii5 operanc/i. " , 

. 10.45 We are conscious too that if the additional responsij^ties we have suggested are entrusted to the 
lUC^ the functions of the British Council in the educationaHm^ student welfare Qdd, and in couqtries^ where 
the IUC ^ one reason or aii^or^er conti|i|^» ^rii(^ to operate, will continue' to^display a number of jagged 

' -Jtdge^. Moitover, the IUC will, under our proposals, have to continue to rely on the British Coundl foe 
"conaderable help from its overseas representatives. It will also need to continue in close liaison with the 
British Council at headquarters and overseas on a wide variety of operational issues in which the distinirtion . 
between 'tiie higher edu aoid btiibr aspects of piUticiilar acti^ti^ isAot c^ear cut. Some Issues or 
pperaticms ^ij^il^^ higher educatidn^and other dimentions and both" IUC and the British Council 
n««d to ^^t^^ . ^ 
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1().46 This being so, wc recognise that .when this rejport comes to be cot^ered by the varioiis i^rested 
parties^ [^cessv^ for spjfxe form^pf institutional union between the lUC and Britisl^Coiik:il may re-emerge 
strongly, notmU&tanding our reconmiendatioitirw^hat we beliisve to be bes>J|(om^e standpoint of 
universities and polytechnics. . \^ J \ ^ ' 



.Pie-conditions for 





e loliilioh 



10.47 We havcj therefore, against this contingency, addressed oMrselves finally to Ae essential 
pre-conditions which yi^e believe must be satiilffied before anf forni of union between the British Council and 
lUCcould be contemplated; If the two bodies were to be brought together without thesfe pre-conditions being 
^tisfied, we believe that not only would there be a serious falling off in the present volume and extent of 
international relationships between British institutions of higher education and research and those in a 
number of important developing countries, but there would also be a sighificiEMVt de^liqe in the support fouhdT 
to be available from British uimversities and polytechnics ior^uch rilatioSships. 

10.48 Jf some unipn between lOC and the British Cpunc^erc to be Ihsisted upon by HM Government, 
the only fimn which would be likely in our view to succeed in meeti^lg the required broad national obj^tives 

: effectively Vpuld be one which involved a significant restructuring of both the British Couni^il and the lUQ 
into a single new o»anisatiofc^within which all distinctive higher education work involving support frdm" 
British univrfftiticsV nh polytechnics would be separately encapsuled. At the same time the Government 
would have to be reai ly to work out with the new combined body a redefinition of their respective operational * 
and controlling respdnsibiUties, and a set of conventions in the higher education aid and co-operation field, 
which would give thJ^mbined body a' significant range of additional delegated powers, and a position 
between the overseas iJepartments of Government and the British universities comparable — though 
obviously not identical — with that occupied on the domestic front, by the University Grants Committee. 

10.49 A revised British Council Charter would* we believe, be essentj^l if restructuring on these lines were 
to*e effective. It need not, |is we sec it, involve a change of the name, British Council, for the overall body 
but must cxplicitiy provide for the.setting up by the Governing Board of a committee for higher education 
co-operation which would be required, within ministerial policy, to direct the British Council's programme 
of educational and cultural co-operation in all parts of the world which relate to institutions of higher 
education and research. As a matter of nomenclature, we woffld urge that the ccmtinuity of the present lUC 
work yithin such a body, and the growing significance of the polytechnics in this field, should be recognised ^ 
by calling it the Committee (or Council) for Inter-University and Pblytcchnic Co-operation and using the 
initials lUPC fpr it. . 



10.50 We suggest that the lUPC Committee should, under 
representatives of universities and polytechnics nominated to 
of Vice-chancellors and Principals andLthe Committee of D 
tiie ODM and nCO\0ther departments |lnd interested agen 
shmild, at any|fete inmally, closely resemble the presentExi 



^niparable to the 
polytechnics might i 
twice a year, so as fir 
education in this wo 



esent lUC Council^ cbntaiiying re[ 
I be created to receive reports and maki 



y arrangement on these lines ^ consist of 
British Council's: Board by the Committee 
tors of Polytechnic^ with^represen^tives of 
mi^t, if the^ wimed^w^de assessors. It 
tive Committee of the I UCAAn advisory body, 
sentatives of all British universities and 
coniments on the Committee's work once or 



■k. 



ly to underline the direct relationship anM involvement of British institutions of higtaier. * 



10.51 If it were decided by the Government after due consideration that such an organisationaT. 
should be adopted, we would regard it as essential for the following further pre-conditions to be sct^ 



(i) 



The lUPC Committee should be given its own opeilational budget^within tfie ovefedl 
budget of the .British Con^dl and be *aUowe^ a wid^\|heiasure of discretion ^ver 
deployment of«uch funds, whether tiey weit derived^ltotn ODM specificfiyy|]{.for 
pursuit of ministerial aid policy relating to education and research at tertiary level/or 
from the FCO for the support of international co-operation in this area, or from 
elsewhere^ eg. grants from British institutions or income fro^repayment services. 
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(ii) /The Cominit^e would be recognised as having in advisory role ovcr^the whole field of 
--4. higher ediicati^ and scholarly relations with overseas countries, hot only to the Ministry 

l^f Overseas Development but also to the FCO Imd other Government departn^ents 
including the pepartment of Trade and the Education I^epar^ 

(iii) It should b^fihabled to collaborate directly with the University Grants Committee, th^ 
UK Committee of Vice-Chartcellors and Principals, and other bodies, in relation to the 
most effective harnessing of British university and polytechn^resources for the purposes 
with which it is concerned. It should also co-(^erate directly with other bodies, in UK 
and overseas, with similar objects. 

(iv) The Director-General of the reconstructed British Counc^d shojAld be responsible to the 
Committee for the wprk of the British Council in this field, and through the pommittee 
would be responsible to the central governing body of the British Council for this work. 

(v) The internal staffing structure would need to provide for a D^uty or^ Assistant 
Director-General, with relevant university or lUC experience, to be responsible, on a 
whole-time basis, to the EHrector-General of the British Council for that part of the 
Council's work which comes under the new Committee 

(vi) Adjustments would clearly be needed to the current Kponsibilities of existing British 
Council Headquarters Divisions if it is efficiently to accommodate an extended sect6/C)f 
higher education work. These adjustments, and the detailed de&iitioa of the work i^f 
would need to be carefully work^ otif and agreed between the various interested parties 
in some detail before the overall organisational changes could take effect. The prime' 
objective of any new arrangements must be the most efficient conduct of the work|md, 
to the extent that this were achieved, we believe overall st;aff savings would in due course 
be possible. It would need to be borne in mind that as universities in develq)ing 
countries advance». the..distinction between .methods of co-operation with them on the 

, ' one hand and with universities in developed countries op the other will;%hd to-dimlflisK. 

(vii) The lUPC Committee'' should be fre4. to establish ^sub-iiomputtees^.^ it 1^^^ 
appropri^c, ^ . - v .^./'---^^ ' ^ , " 

(viii) The staff of the lUC in post at the date of any such re-brganisation should be offered 
transfer to the British Council on no wc^rse terms and conditions of serWce than Uppiy to 
them at present. They should become liable for posting to any suitable sphere of work 
within the British Council heiidquarters, but due regard should be paid to the need to 
presgge a strong core of lUC staff expertise and tp the preferences of those concerned. 
uMlexleht of their liability for service outside headquarters would need to be. worked 
oijjfen advance of any union ;betwei^ the lU^ and the 'British Cjii^pS^, and in 

; y conlultatipn with staff r(ipiesentative&.of bofli sides. 




(ix) Headquarters staff dealing with higher education affairs within the m^bed British 
Council, and tlfe,i^u*ticipajting staff of British instltlitions concerned, should be free to 
maintain dir^t Vlatipnships with overseas institutions, as necessaiyt in tbe interiBSts of 
efficient inter-mstitutional co-operation. Hie ''British Council representative woiUd 
however be krot informed and would play a full part in the work in an advisory, * 
supporting anc^monitoring capacity. ' 

(x) Witii regard tb Ablations with^ODM, the pr€j>6fied new Britteh Councfi, tiirough "the 
'r IVPC C^tffllhittee, sh^l wherever possible, be given wider responsibility in future for 

V the cooduct of those gdvtmment supported activities involving institutions of higher 
education aifd reseaixA (such as the BESS scheme for supporting British hcdders of 
oveneas university posts in developing countries and the ccmimissioning of joint research 
Sects in th^ insidtutionsl which are now directiy handled by various ODM divisions. 
|fme redefinition of tiie respecthre*hinctions and responsibilities <rf the new British 
oundl, the OpM Education and Overseas Manpower Division and its education 
advisers and develq^ment divisions overseas, in relation to the s^port from the aid. 
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in developing countries may also be needed. Such 
be worked out and agreed in advance of tbe operative * 
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ichidini^obscrvatioiis 




10.52 Paragraplk 10.16 onwards have set out, as fully as possible but without, as welsec it, going into 
unnecessary detaiU the Working 'Group's considered and unanimous conclusiotis im^he organisational 
questions inherent in our terms of referen^. We arc only too well aware that theywiU be unlikely to 
correspond with what any of the principal parties concerned hiight have wished us to say* As staled in 1.4, 
the views we^have expressed arcthose of Jhe members of the*Working Group alone. Nobody else bears any 
responsibility for-thenti' Ind^d it was agreed by all concerned that none of ojirobseryers shoukl<Uke part in 
the final discusl^ions of the Working Group which led to the formulation^, the cftnducling sc^ojn of this 
*chapt^r from paragraph 10i22 onwards dealing with possible hiture or^^anisationai arrangements between' 
ODM, lUC and fh^ British Coundl in the field cove -V ' 

10.^3 We cannot, however, concli^le this report without referring to the benefits which _weJ>elieve have 
already resulted from the. fact that free and frank discussion of all the important issuer wUh which we 
have been concerned has t^en place within the Group betwreen its members, drawh from the world of higher 
. ^education and experienced in v^irioufi aspects of overseas relations in this field, and its observers/^awn from 
airthe interested Government departments and from the other bod||e$ directiy conceriied. W(6 ^anfKtt- bat 
believe that such j^iscussipns, in thetos^lves, have already tielpedlo develop « greater appreciai 
allt)f the impbi'tant issues involved, and that .our cqnclusiens will help those liklly td'be concer 
final decisidns on Xht^ matters to make jnfonned as well as' objective jujdgements- 

^10.54 In 1918 U>rd Haldane urged on the Government, in the report of his Committee on the Machinery o) 
Goveriiment (Cmd 9230). that^ in tho sphere of public policy, *the duty of investigation and thought, as a 
preliminary' to action, might wjth great adyhntage be more definitely recognised*. Wejiope that we have 
made at least some useful pontribiition to this process. ^, 
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FROM THJE CHAIRMAN TO TB^BRI^^ Uravl^ 

Dear VuxClianc^^ ; . f ( -.y^'^ ^^4^^^^^ 

BRITISH UNIVERSITIES AND pVERSEAS-jpEVELOPMe?^ ^ J ' ' 




As you possibly know, the 1UC ha$ v^fly sef up a Workiif^Grajp uncjfer my Chairmanship 
the following t ^nns o f reference:- . ' . l» ' '% 

(a) Toconsider the capacity arid willingness of British univendtie^ tm4 polytechnics to coiftltribute 
, . in various ways to the solution of prSbltols of dey5lopin^xountries,'*'incIudipg \ 

' (i) the education, training , and . rcfr^hmeiit jn .Britain of $^idents' tod sta^ 



(ii) 



the release of staff for sendoj abr9ad^for«short or|dng periods 



(iii) the study of development problems. 



(b) 



To examine the factors affecting this contri^^tioii aiul t|^e ways afid means by whidg^ it might 
become more<feffective in the chapgerf circumstandes of Britain and the world. 

(c) To make recommendations. 

^ - ■ ^' * u > ; ■ ' . ^' . . ■ ■, . • 

The Group consists of a number of repfeseAtativ.es from universities nominated by the lUC and by 
t[he Steering Group set up aftetthe Reading Conference on British Uoiversities and Overseas Development 
in July 1974, together with representatives of tte Goverjini€Tit departments concerned and other relevant 

' bodies J^|^ieBritish Council, the Committee of Vicc-Chancellors and Principals, the Committee of 

- PolytechiucT>irectors). V ' • 

The Group, at its first meeting, decided tHat its initial task must be to seek the general Views of 
British unh^ersity vice-chancellors and polytechnic directors — and those of their overseas committees if any 
— on the three basic issues underlying their task: - 

I * ■ ■ ■ ' 

* (0 What they would^ like to be able to do in relation to overseas development 

(ii) How far they are A^w able fo do it * " ' / ' * 

(iii) What is preventing uniyersities and polytechnics from maintaining or increasing their 
efforts ^s they would tiri^ 



In considering these qqcsbons universities and polyj»5.hnics y/i^ we suggest, need to distinguish 
between:- ^ ^ ' ^/ 

(i) . the study by ^British univftgity staff of problems overfeeias. development and the 

* " acquisition of British s'tude® and ^taff of the knowledge and skills necessary to make 

. contributions to the solution of overseas development problems (ie. development 

' • studifes), ■■■ ■ / ^ ■■ * ,v- . " . • ' . 

tii) activities deigned to help overseas nationals and their own institutions, particularly 
universities, to ^ecome better able themselves to contribute to the solution of their own* 
^ development problems (ie. developmentt||sa;is^g^e). 



The latter activities woirid include the training of overseas students in. various ways in the' UK, the 
release of UK staff for longer or sh^prter jperiods of service in oversedKtinivers^ties, the acceptance of ov^repas 
university staff ior periods 6f further tWinlng or academic refreshment, and, more generally r the ))uilding of 
significant multi-facet4inks JjctWeen UK anii overseas university departments, based on joint research or 
other common interests. . ^ ' . . • , • 



In terms of ov*fiBt5s?tu0ehts in the UKr the Grodp-proposes tp direct its attention primly to 1 
Wdents from d<^v^k^&^ i£ouA^es ^onsored by their own Qovenun^nts or by aid ^ncies, since these arc " 
^ presumed to be consdq|]siy selected with a view to returning to their pwn countries to exerci$e whate]i^ 
special skills they have acquired in the intere!»ts broadly of their o>yn national development. British university 
attitudes to other overseas students and the question of tuition fee^'payable by any class of students are felt to 
•be'less directly relevant to tljic Group's work than to that'd o^jer bodies./ , * 
--^i ■ ' ■ '■' ' , 

•y 'The Group is conscious of a real distinction which needs to be made between the wodc which might' 
. ^ be done by British universities and polytechnics on repayment for rich but. still underrdeveloped countries/ 
^ and that done'^f or poorer developing countries with financiaj assistance from overseas aid funds. J^e Group 
would be ^|tghil if any special factors relating to these two categories could be brought out. There may also 
be felt tolj^Kmecial reasons for concentrating what can be done with scarce resources in places with 
♦ traditionan|rmstorical ties with Britain. "y,, ♦ 

are not seeking compendia of statistics or listj of current activities but are hoping to receive* an 
indication of your attitudes combined with particular observations c^p aspects of this Subject. Among 
particular fgiiestions, within the general context; on which British institutions may have views — aacf if they^ 
have tkt^ itoulH be of great interest to the Working Group — arec- ' . t<» • 

(i) Po the present financial pressures On universities render it easier or harder for thiim to 
release staff for periods of service overseas or to receive visiting^ staff from dvers^? 

(ii) Are any chaffges taking place in the readiness of British university and jJolytechnic staff 
^ serve in developing countries? . ' ' * 

' ' ' ' . . ■•■ • ■ ' , •■ , i 

Would it be reasonable to expect special preference toAe given in Briti^nstitutijpns to 
the ^flkmission of overseas sfudents sponsored by * their own/ ^emments or 
aidi^fi^hp^hip agencies as opposed to others? . ^r. 

Have you any views on the provision of special British university cd'tirses for particular 
groups of overseas studerits from developing countries? * 

Would you regard it as ireaspnable that some activities ih .the fiield^of development 
assistance or development studies eg. the creation of the b^sic* capacity to ojgerate in 
.these fields, should be financed from university general income?- • 

Have you any views 09 the various channels by which requests for particular services in* 
this field are cdrrenUy sought, or about the bas^s on which university services are 
provided? , J . 



f 



(iii) 



(iv) 



(v) 



(vi) 



The Working Group would be most grateful if you could let me have a reply by the end of 
September. ^ 

. . •■■ . ' '->■.■,, 

Lastly may I apologise for landing you with a difficulblot of questions at a busy time, but we really 
see no other way of getting at university thinking on the matter. : ^i^— ■ 
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A PI^NDIX III 



JHE BWTISH COUNCIL AND INTER-UNIVERSiTY COUNCIL FOR 
HIGHER EDUCATION OVERSEAS: SUMMARY OF piUECTS AND STRUCTURE 



Ol^cats • 

Th^BHtish Council : ' > ' 

^ — ^e British)C()vinciI^ Charter (1940) provides for the BritishT Council to .be' creiitcd . . for the 
purpose of p|pnnotirig a widerlcnowledge of (the) United Kingdoij . . . and the English^anguage abroad and 
develo{Jlng closer culturial relations between (the) United Kingdom and other countries for the purpose of 
benefiting thf British Goranionwealth of Natio^^ \ . 



The Inter-University Council « 

♦ • The lUC Memorandum of As^iation ( 1970) states the objects for wMgh ^l^to was established a$ 
being . . genially to promote the advancement of higher education overseas anaTm furtherance of (this) 
primary object*, to encourage co-operation between the universities in the'United Kingdom and universtiy 
institutions in \ : A-^'. 

^ . (i) Malta; East, West arid Central Africa; Botsw»a, Lesotho and Swaziland; Mauritius; 

Ethiopia; Sudan; the West Indies; Guyana; Ftong Kong; Malaysia^ Singapore: Papua 
and New Guinea; and the South Pacific; and^ 

(ii) such other countries as may from time to timfe be thought fit." * 



Governing Body 

The British Council ' ; ^ 

A Board (formerly known as the Executive Committee) comprising currently some. 27 members of 
wjiom 6 are nominated by various Mlnister^^^v^cluding the Secretary' of State 'for Foreign and 
(5pmmonwfealth Affairi and thje Minister of Ov^seas Development. The remainder appointed by the 
. Board itself as representing various relevant interests. The Chairman is appointed by the Board subject to 
the approval of the Foreign and Commonwealth Secretary. ' * 

Inter-University Council . 

; A Council Sf <$bme 64 members. One member is nominated by each of the UK universities, two 
the case of the University of London, and there are 15 co-opted members who are all serving or retired ' 
academics, including three polytechnic directors. The British Council and, TETOC each nominate' a 
member, the Chief Education Adviser to ODM is an ex-officio member and the?^ Ministry of Overseas 
Development appoints art asse^SI^'. 

. ■ ■ ■ ■ ' * ■' 

*Day to day management is carried out by an Executive Committee of 25 members^ elected by tKe 
Council from its own membership and. the Chief Education Adviser to ODM is again an ex-officio member. 
Assessors are appointedfrom the Ministry of Overseas DevelcJj^ent, the British Cbuncil, the Association of 
Commonwealth Universities and the Committee of Vice-Chancellprs and Principals. 



EKLC 



4,300 of whom 2,600 are overseas, 1^500 at Heltdquarters in U)ndon, &fd 200 in Area Offices ij> > i. • " 
Britain^ ' > • . , • 1 



Inter-UnlYertity Coundl' v": 

^ 66 all of whom are at the London office: 



British Council 

.£62 m in 1976/77. 



Inter-Univmity Council 

£2.34 m.g^J6/77. 
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APPENDiXIV 



■' • ,p '. ..'.:f 



ACU 
BC 

BESS 



CSC 
EEC 
FAO 
FCO 
IDS 

lUC ' 

LEA 

ODM 

OECD 

OSFAS 

« 

OSWEP 
PES 

TC' 

TETOC 

UGC 

UN 

UNESCO 



ABBREVIA'PONS 



Assoiriation of Commonweal4h Universities ! ' 

British Council 

British Expatriate Supplementation Scheme 
Commonwealth Scholarship Commission 

European Economic Cpmmunity 

' ' ■/ ^ ■ • r-* • 

Food and Agriculture Organisiation of the United Natilphs 

■ ■ ' " ■ ■ ' ■ ' .. \ ■ 

Foreign and Commonwealth Office ' ^ r* - " ' 
Institute. 61 Development Studies ^ ; T 
Inter-University Council for Higher Education Overseas 
-Local fducadon Authority 
Minilstcy of Overseas Development - 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development 
Overseas Students FecJs Award Scheme - 
Overseas Students Welfare Expansion Programme 
Pajd Educational Services 
Technical Co;operation 

Technical Education and Training Organisation for Overseas Countries 
University Grafts ^^^^ 
United Nations 

United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation 
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